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Wonderful way to feel ! 


You certainly can be on top of the world! 


Why not? Your car is paid for and your house is 
halfway there. You’re making pretty good money 
. .. the kids are healthy and happy .. . and your 
wife just bought a new outfit—shoes to chapeau! 


You don’t owe anybody a red cent. Not only 
that—you’ve got a little money salted away for 
the kids’ education and your own retirement. 


Wonderful way to feel, isn’t it? 


If this description doesn’t fit you—make it! 
You can. Here’s how: 


Automatic Saving 


Start saving right now! Just as much as you 
possibly can—and regularly. 


One of the best ways. . . one of the safest, surest 
ways ...is to buy U. S. Savings Bonds through 
the Automatic Payroll Savings Plan where you 
work. Or, arrange to purchase Bonds regularly at 
your post office or bank. 


U.S. Savings Bonds will bring you, in ten years, 
$4 for every $3. And you can count on that! 


Start your plan today. It’s the very wisest way 
to save! 


is Sure Saving — 


U.S. Savings Bonds 


Contributed by this magazine in co-operation with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 
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They’re 
DRESSMAKERS 


Now! 


Give Them the Best! 
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Story book dolls — left to right — Tom Sawyer, Pied Piper, Robin Hood, Mr. Brinker. 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Story. Book People “Come to Life” 


Accorpinc to an old saw 
“washing one hand with another”’ is 
an economical process. Is it not 
washing one hand with another to 
carry on an integration of projects? 
Research and creative reorganiza- 
tion help to weave a child’s whole 
powers into one satisfying effort as 
well as to make unforgettable the 
vital portions of the expérience. 
Learning is the inevitable and re- 
warding by-product of the adven- 
ture. 

The pupils in one of our elemen- 
tary schools decided to do some- 
thing significant to celebrate Book 
Week. They talked the matter over, 
first with their library teacher and 
then with their art teacher. 

‘“*How can we make other children 
want to read the books we have 
enjoyed?” they asked. “Story book 
people seem like real people to us.”’ 

“Which are the books which you 
have enjoyed most?” asked the 
library teachers. “Perhaps we can 
discover a way to make the charac- 
ters “come alive” for other chil- 
dren.” 

This question brought about a 
lot of discussion and a variety of 
favorites were listed on the board. 


in Book Week 


ELLA ELIZABETH PRESTON 


Tom Sawyer 
Robin Hood 


The Pied Piper 
Hans Brinker and 
the Silver Skates 
were high on the list. 

“Well, who has an idea for making 
other children want to read these 
interesting stories?’ asked the li- 
brary teacher. 

“We could make pictures of parts 
of the story which we liked,” said 
Bonita. 

“Maybe we could write a play and 
act it for the other classes,” 
suggested John. 

“Why not make Story Book Dolls 
to represent the people in the 
books?” said Mary. 

“Yes, Story Book Dolls’, ex- 
claimed all the girls delighted. 

“| have some Story Book Dolls,” 
said Bonita. 

“But Story Book Dolls all look 
alike except for their dresses,” 
objected Lily. “People are not all 
alike. People are not all pretty.” 

“You are right, Lily,” said the 
Library teacher, “but we need not 
make ours all alike. Perhaps we 
could find a way to give them 
character.” 

“Perhaps the art teacher will 
help us make them ir art class,” 


suggested John. “I'll ask her.” 

“That is a good idea, John,” 
agreed the library teacher, “‘but let 
us first see which characters in each 
of these books are most important. 
They are the ones we shall prob- 
ably want to make.” 

“Il know the most important 
characters in Tom Sawyer,” said 
Edward. “They are Tom, Aunt 
Polly, Becky Thatcher and Indian 
Joe.” 

The other children added to this 
list while their teacher wrote the 
names down on the board. “You 
mentioned Hans Brinker and the 
Silver Skates,” she went on. “Which 
of you can name the most important 
characters in that book?” 

Again the thinking caps were put 
on and the children mentioned first 
one and then another until they had 
a very creditable list. 

“We will have to know a lot 
about them to make interesting 
dolls,” said John. 

“Where can you find out about 
them?” smiled the teacher. 

“Right here. We have the books 
here in our library,” he replied. 

“You may do your research right 
here in Library period,” continued 
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the teacher, “if it is decided that 
you will make the dolls in art class. 
First you need to find out if your 
art teacher thinks you can spare 
enough time from your other art 
projects to do this work in the art 
work room in class time.” 

“Why don’t we choose a commit- 
tee to ask her,” exlcaimed James. 

* * 

“That is an interesting project,” 
the art teacher said when the com- 
mittee interviewed her after school. 
“Let us discuss it in our next class 
period. Then we can get everyone’s 
suggestions and find out whether it 
is best to undertak. such a big 
project.” 

The childre. » all excited 
when next they came to class. They 
discussed the Book Week project 
thoroughly. 

“You will have to work hard, 
you know,” said the art teacher. 

“But that is what we want to do,” 
they protested in one voice. 

“IT know you are very faithful 
workers,” the teacher replied. “I 
think you are capable of doing a 
very fine project.” 

The remainder of the period was 
spent discussing the books to be 
represented, the various dolls they 
wanted to make and the difficul- 
ties which would have to be over- 
come. 

“Let us break this down into the 
various things you will have to do,” 
said the art teacher, taking up a 
piece of chalk as she spoke. ““Who 
has any idea how we would have to 
begin? What we will need to know?” 

In the discussion that followed 
these problems were listed: 

Learn how to make dolls 

Find out what materials will be 


needed 

Decide which dolls to make and 
what kind of dolls’ they 
should be 


Learn how to dress the dolls 

Plan a way to display them when 
they are finished 

Learn how to make old people 
look old, and young people 
look young. We want our dolls 
to have character 

The list of problems grew and 
grew. 

“What can we make the dolls of?” 

asked one of the little girls. 


Dimensions for the wire form. 


“T think one of your art books has 
some suggestions for you,” said the 
art teacher. ‘““You could look it up. 
Let me see, who should do that for 
us?” 

“Don’t we need some commit- 
tees)” asked Mary. 

“That is a good idea. Committees 
can speed things along by getting 
information for us. What commit- 
tees shall we need?” 

“One to find out how to make 
bodies,’”” commented John. 

“One to find out how the faces 
should be made,” said Lily. 

“One to help us find the right 
materials,” suggested James. 

“One to look up how the charac- 
ters should be dressed,” said Edith. 

“Couldn’t we all bring in scraps 
to help the materials committee?” 
asked William. “Then the com- 
mittee could take care of them for 


us. 


“Good,” said the art teacher..- 
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“Now are there any more com- 
mittees needed?” 

“One to hunt for pictures of the 
characters so we can see how they 
should look,” said Clara. 

“I always see them in my mind 
when I am reading,” volunteered 
David. 

“A good writer makes you do 
that, David,” said the teacher. 
“But still I think you might need 
some help so that you would not 
make a mistake on the style of the 
clothes, for instance.” 

“The library ‘teacher said we 
might do all our research in the 
library,”’ said Albert. 

“Sure, .that is what a library is 
for,’ exclaimed Frank. 

“But not always, objected Carol. 
“It is for reading, too. Otherwise, 
how did we get interested in these 
books?” 

“You are both right,” said the 
art teacher. “Now let us choose 
our committees. 

This took the remainder of the 
period. David was the one choser 
to hunt for the art book and find 
out how to make the doll’s body. 

+ 

“Well,” asked the art teacher at.’ 
the beginning of the next lesson, 
“what did our committees accom- 
plish? David, did you find any 
information in the art book?” 

“It showed us some figures made 
of wire,” said David. “Here it is on 
page 4.”” He displayed it. 

“T can bring in some long pieces 
of wire,’ volunteered Robert. 

““As soon as you bring the wire I 
will show the class how to manage 
it,” said the art teacher. ‘‘What 
report have the other committees?”’ 

The research committee had 
brought in the story books to show 
the pictures in them and they said 
the library teacher had promised to 
play for them some records from 
these books, now and then, to help 
them remember things about the 
characters. The children clapped 
their hands. 

The materials committee reported. 
that the custodian had given them 
a big box for a treasure bor to keep 
their supplies in. “Now bring us in 
lots of things,” they pleaded. 

“What kind of things,” asked the- 
class, 
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“Yarn for hair,” suggested one. 

“‘All kinds of cloth for clothing,” 
suggested others. 

“String and thread.” 

““And wire.” 

‘““And wood to use if we need it.” 

The invention committee said it 
was “looking for ideas on how to 
display the dolls when they were 
done.” 

“Make notes and keep sketches,” 
said the art teacher. “But you can’t 
begin your actual work until we have 
the dolls finished.” 


* 


The next day the wire was ready 
and the children were shown again 
the picture in the art book. 

“How do we know how large to 
make wire figures?”’ asked Mary. 

“Perhaps our material .will help 
us decide that,” suggested the 
teacher. “How long are these pieces 
which David has brought?” 

The class found by measuring 
that most of the pieces of wire 
were 30-in. long, some longer, some 
shorter. 

“We know how bodies, and heads 
and legs compare,” remarked Rob- 
ert, “so now we can get started, 
All we have to do is to remember 
what we learned about drawing 
people.” 

“What tools do you suppose we 
will. need to work with this wire?” 
asked the teacher. 

The class suggested rulers for 
measuring, wire cutters for cutting 
the wire and something to hold the 
wire with while they were twisting it. 

“Why can’t we stick the ends of 
the wire in the vises on our work 
benches and twist them by hand or 
with pliers?” asked John. 

“We can experiment, anyhow,” 
said Lily, 

From that point on a busy, ex- 
cited, happy group spent its time 
sketching, measuring, experiment- 
ing and comparing. Bodies for the 
dolls were made according to this 
diagram. 

“They will be just like skeletons, 

too thin,’ objected William. 

‘Perhaps we ought to pad them,” 

-answered Lily, as she held her 
wire figure up to examine it. 
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How to make wire figures. 


Won’t padding be lumpy and 
ugly>”’ asked Bonita. 

“What kind of cloth could you 
bring that could be stretched 
to a smooth fit?’’ asked the art 
teacher. 

“T know. Old knit goods like knit 
underwear,” said Clara. 

“Or old white socks,” said Rob- 
ert. 

“Those are good suggestions. Who 
can bring some?” asked the 
teacher. 

Several pupils responded and vol- 
unteered to bring enough for all 
the class. 

“We could paint it, too, to make 
it look like skin, couldn’t we?” 
asked Robert. 

“Flesh color,” commented Bonita 
without looking up. 

On subsequent days little papier 
mache heads were modelled on the 
wire loops, on the upper end of the 
bodies, and were shaped and painted 
to suggest the proper characters. 
Hands and feet were padded into 
form. Bodies and legs were given 
bulk with cotton and string. Then 
one inch wide bias strips of the 
stretching cloth were carefully 
wound round the skeletons and 
stitched and tied into place. They 
pulled these strips firmly to make 
them smooth. Finally they painted 
them a pale flesh color with show 
card paint and set them to dry. 

It had been fun making them. 
Fun, too, choosing who should 
make each character. Not all the 


boys could make Robin Hood nor 
all the girls Maid Marian. 

Now it was time to dress the little 
figures. Story books were referred 
to, and books on costume, and on 
sewing. The research committee 
brought in the pictures which they 
had collected. Attitudes for the 
figures were discussed. And acces- 
sories, such as crutches for the little 
lame boy, and skates for Hans 
Brinker and the other Dutch char- 
acters. Comments and suggestions 
flew back and forth. 

“The Little Lame Boy does not 
look lame enough. 

“Robin Hood should look more 
daring.” 

“I like the way Tom Sawyer 
stands, half proud, half lazy.” 

“Isn’t Becky Thatcher cunning?” 

There were “‘ohs” and “‘ahs”’ over 
their own and each other’s work. 

*“Jean’s Aunt Polly looks just as I 
imagined her,” said Clifford. 

“I'd like to follow Philip’s Pied 
Piper,” said Bonita. “He looks so 
jolly.” 

The recipients of the compli- 
ments were pardonably puffed up. 
At last all the character dolls were 
finished. 

“The library teacher asked us if 
we would like to display all our dolls 
on the top of her bookcases along 
with the books they came out of,” 
remarked David. 

“Maybe the dolls won’t stand up 
very well with children walking 
around the room all the time,” said 
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William. “Mine falls down every 
little while.” 

“Perhaps you should tell the 
invention committee about that,” 
suggested the art teacher. 

The invention committee finally 
developed a little wooden stand with 
semi-circular base and a thin wooden 
upright. To this was fastened a twist 
of wire very much like a pair of 
arms, which could be folded around 
the little figure to hold it in place. 
The class liked this devise and 
decided to order one for each doll. 
The committee was dismayed. 

“The stands take a long while to 
make and there are only three of us,”’ 
they objected. “Couldn’t you make 
your own?” 

don’t know how,” came the 
immediate chorus. 

“We'll show you. We'll make you 
a pattern. Of course you will have 
to decide how tall yours will need to 
be to fit your doll.” 

Eventually all the standards were 
finished. 

“T think the bases ought to be 
painted,” suggested one of the 
pupils. 

“If they are all different colors 
they will look messy,” suggested 
another. 

“They don’t have to be all different 


Characters from Hans Brinker and the Silver Skates, 


colors,” suggested another. “The 
bases for Hans Brinker ought to 
look like ice.” 

“T know. Pale blue,” said Lily. 

“The bases for the Robin Hood 
group ought to make us think of 
the woods. Dark green would be 
good,” said Bonita. 

“You have a fine idea,” 
the art teacher. 

“Having all the bases in a group 
the same color will give it unity, 
won't it?” asked James. 

“Good! I was hoping someone 
would think of that,’ said the art 
teacher. ““We have talked of unity 
in making our pictures, but of course 
you can have unity in other places, 
too.” 

“We have unity in our class, 
haven’t we,” asked Robert. 

“Sure,” replied William as he 
put a final twist to the gesturing 
arm of his doll, we all work to- 
gether. That gives us unity.” 

“The rewards of a_ teacher,” 
thought the art teacher to herself, 
“are priceless, especially when so 
unexpected.” 

When the dolls were all finished 
and attached to their standards and 
the Groups displayed in the Library 
in time for Book Week the children 
were very proud. Proud because the 


agreed 


dolls were so interesting. Proud 
because everyone came in to see 
them, the other pupils, the 
principal, the other teachers and 
even teachers from other schools. 
They were proud, too, because they 
had made them themselves and they 
had not cost them a cent. All the 
materials 
Treasure 


came from their magic 
Box. 

“You do not always have to spend 
money to get something nice,” said 
the art theacher. “But what do you 
have to spend)” 

“Time,” said Bonita. 

“Work,” said William. 

“Good ideas,”’ said James. 

“Yourself,” said Carl. 

“Brains,” said Jean. 

“‘Hasn’t it been fun?” asked the 
art teacher and the library teacher 
together? 


“T liked the sewing,” said Tommy. 
“I did not know I could do it.”’ 

**T like making faces,”’ said Bonita. 
And everyone laughed. 
“I wish we were just beginning so 
we could have the fun all over 
again,” said Frank. 

“I’m glad we are through so we 
can bring our mothers to see them,” 
said Robert. 


“I am sure we shall all be proud 
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46 have them come,” said the art 
teacher. ““We must write them a 
nice letter to invite them.” 


Directions for Making the 
Skeleton Figure 


Materials: 

Pieces of wire 20” long, 15” long, 
and 15” long. 

A. On 20” wire form a loop 4” 
from the end for head. On the 
other end of same wire form 
loop 4” from end for foot. 

B. At one end of one of the 15” 


wires form a loop for the other 
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foot, beginning loop 4” from 
end. 


C. At each end of the other 15” 


wire form loops for hands. 
Begin these 314” from the ends 
of the wire. 

Lay the unlooped end of the 
15” wire (B) next to the neck 
of the 20” wire (A). Hold firm, 
and twist (A) around it down 
to the point for the hips. 
Take hold of the center of the 
arm wire (C) and place it 
against the neck of the figure 
and wind around several times, 
trying to keep the ends even so 


Holidays in the Primary Grades 


ELISE REID BOYLSTON 


that the arms will be equal. 
Bend arms appropriately for 
shoulders and elbows. Bend 
legs for knees. 

Use cotton padding and wrap 
over it with 1” wide strips of 
stretchy cloth. (Old white socks, 
cotton underwear, etc.) Bind 
padding on firmly with cotton 
string. 

“Model head with paper mache. 
Children figures may be made 
the same proportion as adult 
figures but 
shorter. 


comparatively 


Supervisor of Art, Emeritus, Atlanta, Georgia 


Ho ways and their special 
activities furnish a most interesting 
springboard for art education and 
creative expression in the elemen- 
tary schools. It is true that no 
longer do we draw turkeys and 
pumpkins and Pilgrim heads on 
Thanksgiving and Hallowe’en; but 
in October the air fairly hums with 
the happenings of the season so that 
the children naturally spill over into 
creative work that uses these same 
ideas in an original way. Pupils may 
draw their own features and those 
of their neighbors dressed in big 
collars and Pilgrim caps. Their 
turkeys are designed rather than 
realistic; and their heart-shaped 
valentines later in the year may 
resemble Pennsylvania Dutch 
originals, 

There was a time when Miniature 
Santas were cut from paper and 
colored; but nowadays a life-sized 
Santa Claus may be met outside a 
primary classroom door to welcome 
the visitors. Crepe paper bells sre 
easy to make, and give the children 
opportunity to combine these bits 
of red with sprays of geen for decora- 
tion of doors and windows of the 
school. The bells are made from 
strips of red paper gathered and 
tied at the top, and pulled out to the 
proper shape; and newly shaped 
candles may be made from old ends 


which have been melted and poured 
into ice cream containers or simple 
molds made from clay. 

And what about Christmas cards? 
They too may have their modern 
touch; for instead of the conven- 
tional small Christmas cards of the 
past, large ones are easily painted 
even by Kindergarten children on 
12 by 18 inch paper, and are most 
decorative for the classroom. 

Of course the designing of Christ- 
mas paper for wrapping presents for 
Mother and Dad is always an in- 
teresting project; and finger paint- 
ings make excellent cover paper for 
gifts and booklets. Then there are 
false faces made from paper plates, 
with features added — such as long 
noses or flapping ears; and paper 
bags are easily shaped into simoler 
masks by the very young pupils. 

One of the loveliest trees im- 
aginable was painted last year at 
the Connally School under the 
direction of the teacher, Mrs. Vir- 
ginia Crabbe. A five foot sapling 
was gilded by the children; and large 
gold and red flowers left from a 
decorative advertisement set, were 
fastened to the branches, thus 
using waste materials in a delightful 
way. The gi‘ts were piled at the foot. 

After Christmas, along comes 
Easter with the loveliest decorations 
on hard-boiled ergs — silver and 


gold paint combined with the most 
delightful colors and _ motifs. 
Dressed-up eggs especially challenge 
the imagination. In displays of eggs 
last Easter over the city, the little 
people made adorable crayon draw- 
ings of chickens and boys and girls 
and simple designs of their own 
creation on the shells. The older 
children displayed wonderful in- 
genuity in making Humpty-Dumpty 
and his wife sitting on a cardboard 
painted box which turned out to be a 
wall with hollyhocks growing at the 
foot. One egg was striped black and 
yellow with orange cellophane wings, 
- and promptly became an adorable 
bee. There were bicycle riders, the 
goose that laid the golden egg, 
country ladies, and what not! And 
although the younger children could 
not make anything so complicated, 
they filled their eyes with ideas so 
that they could draw on their im- 
aginations when they grew older. 
The creating of Easter bonnets is 
always fun for girls and boys alike. 
Large hats of cardboard or paper, 
fitted to the head, and trimmed with 
paper flowers, bits of veiling and 
lace doilies, become quite fetching; 
and may be presented to the mothers 
of the young designers at Parent- 
Teacher meetings to be worn and 
laughed over and also enjoyed. 
(Turn to Page 61) 
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Pilgrims 
ANNA DUNSER 


Art Director, Maplewood-Richmond Heights Schools, Maplewood, Mo. 


QOurre often the stories about 
Pilgrims are not very real to present 
day children. Is it because we 
assume that they know and under- 
stand more than is_ possible for 
them to know and appreciate? The 
teacher sees the whole picture of 
English people leaving their homes 
and establishing new homes here 
where their descendents still in- 
fluence the thinking of Americans. 

Such questions as “‘What color 
was their skin?” show that children 
think of Pilgrims a different race of 
people. It is in the attempt to draw 
pictures of the Pilgrims that the 
children ask these pertinent ques- 
tions. It is in the attempt to express 
their ideas about historical events 
that children reveal to the teacher 
how they understand the written or 
spoken word. 

If there were no other reason for 
illustrating stories this revelation 
would be sufficient reason for having 
art in the elementary schools. But in 
addition the child attempts to clarify 
ihe visual image for himself so he 
can put it down in line, mass, and 
color. 

Children get many of their ideas 
of historical characters such as 
Pilgrims from illustrations in their 
books but these are flat two-dimen- 
sional shapes. Something must be 
idded so the child will visualize 


these people in the round, as real 
people. 

There are several ways in which 
the teacher can help children make 
Pilgrims come alive. If two cos- 
tumes, one for a boy and one for a 
girl, can be made up and modeled 
by the children they can under- 
stand that the Pilgrim children were 
children like themselves. They can 
then draw Pilgrim men and women 
as well as Pilgrim children as easily 
as they draw people of present 
times. 

If it isn’t possible to arrange 
costumes for children to wear, it 


may be possible to dress dolls, large 
or small, in Pilgrim costumes. Here 
they can see the costumes from all 
sides. They will then have the 
challenging problem of representing 
them on a two-dimensional surface. 

The teacher will wish to give the 
children more than the mere out- 
ward appearance of the Pilgrims. 
The characterists of these early 
settlers are brought out in what they 
say and what they do. The idea of 
this time in history is closely asso- 
ciated with church and rigid adher- 
ence to precepts, and rejection of 
all worldly pleasures. 
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In helping the children to realize 
these characteristics the fourth grade 
teacher, Mrs. Turney, brought them 
a story to illustrate. She was careful 
that the story did not call for the 
same pictures seen in most books, 
such as “Pilgrims Going to Church,” 
“Pilgrim Bringing Home a Turkey,” 
or “Pilgrims Building Log Cabins.” 
The making of such pictures, she 
knew, could be purely memory work 
with little understanding or think- 
ing. 

Mrs. Turney brought the boys 
and girls the story of a Pilgrim 
family, the Smiths — father, mother, 
son, and daughter — who were 
somewhat more worldly than their 
neighbors. Indeed the members of 
this family were so proud of their 
good looks that they wished to have 
a picture painted, a family portrait. 

They asked every one they saw 
where they could go to get this 
picture painted, or what artist they 
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could get to come to the colony. 
The neighbors and the minister 
frowned upon this idea of a family 
portrait. They told the family that 
they were being vain, headstrong, 
and foolish. So Mr. Smith told his 


family that they would give up the 
idea of a painting of the group, but 
all the rest of their lives they 
wished they could have had a family 
picture to show how they looked 
when the parents were young and 
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the children were small. 

When Mrs. Turney had told this 
story to the children, she asked them 
if they would like to paint the por- 
trait of this family as the pupils 
thought they might have looked. 
The pupils thought it would be fun 
to make the picture. (The story 
had been made for the occasion.) 

The pupils asked a few questions 
about details of costumes then went 
to work. Each child decided for 
himself how he would place this 
family to have their pictures made 
Many pupils placed the father and 
mother on either side and _ the 
children between them. Others liked 
the parents in the middle. 

The pupils who seated the family 
had a particularly difficult problem 
but they chose the problem and 
labored over it until it was satis- 
factory. 

In some of the pictures the family 
was placed out of doors. Billy 
succeeded in making quite a colorful 
picture with the family out of doors, 
the father and his son standing by 
the house, the mother and daughter 
seated on a bench. Although the 
clothing of the people was entirely 
in black and white, the orange skin 
and the red and golden hair of the 
women made them seem quite gay. 

The reddish brown house with a 
straw-colored roof, the green hill 
and trees, and the deep blue sky 
made a picture that was decidedly 
in color. 

Paul kept his picture quite somber 
in color. The gray was only slightly 
relieved by the light touches of 
oranges and browns. 


David’s idea of Pilgrims was 
associated with church, and church 
to him meant stained glass win- 
dows. Dennis put all of the severity 
of the Pilgrims into their faces. 


‘Marvin showed some knowledge of 


Pilgrim home interiors. Judy and 
Stephen have given us some idea 
that the family wanted their por- 
trait because of their good looks. 

Miss Medlen, a fourth grade 
teacher, with a similar purpose in 
view, told her pupils a story of the 
Pilgrims still on board ship and their 
difficulties in landing on the rocky 
shore. The children then had the 
problem of making a close-up of the 
Mayflower, or a part of the ship, 
with the emphasis on the group of 
people and with the details of the 
ship for a background. 

The pupils thought of many 
activities that the Pilgrims might 
engage ‘in while still aboard. But 


most of the children were concerned 
with getting the Pilgrims to the 
land. 

Dennis has solved the problem 
quite well by not making the shore 
too rocky. Jim’s picture is remark- 
able in giving the effect of distance 
by making the men of varying size. 
The very small figures in the small 
boats seem to be far away although 
they are lower on the page than the 
men in the nearer boat. The children 
have never been taught any perspec- 
tive. They arrive at their own way 
of showing distance. If Jim had 
been told the people in the back 
should be up higher, this effect 
could not have been achieved. 

There are many other stories of 
Pilgrims that could be used as these 
were used. After the children have 
heard much about the early settlers 
they can make up and illustrate the 
stories for themselves. 
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Student teachers viewing and arranging the Paper Sculpture exhibit 


F'un in Art 


Paper Sculpture 


GRETCHEN GRIMM 
Director of Art, Campus School, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


Irs interesting how so very 
many things can be made with 
materials which are inexpensive and 
right at hand. I guess all the children 
need to possess are hands and heads. 
With their hands and heads and a 
few simple supplies, native original- 
ity and creativity go to work, 
happy hours are passed, and ex- 
tremely interesting and amusing 
products are formed. 


It is innate to the child to explore 
and experiment. I have seen a child 
intently occupied for hours with the 
contents of a waste basket — also 
a cupboard of pans. He doesn’t need 
expensive toys and elaborate play- 
things. This same idea carries over 
into art work. As he experiments, 
discovers and learns the possibilities, 
limitations and joys of the waste 
paper contents, he also experiments, 
discovers and learns with his art 
tools and supplies. I am beginning 
to believe that 95% of the work or 
play of a child with a media (as with 
a toy) is the experimentation into 
its possibilities and limitations. The 
activity and the experiments are 
the learning. 

With the very little child it is: 


What is this? What does it feel liked 


Is it soft, hard, furry, fuzzy, cold, 
warm? What can I do with it? If I 
squeeze it, will it whistle? Will it 
cry? Is it round — square? Will it 
move — stretch? And so on and on. 
The toy is presented. Its shape, tex- 
ture and color appeal and create 
interest. Little motivation is neces- 
sary. It is an object to be investi- 
gated, a field to be explored. So, the 
child goes to work. He is amused 
and he learns. He is not forced into 
this learning and into this field of 
investigation. He doesn’t even need 
to be bribed. The object is there and 
he takes to it. 

Whether the object is new or old, 
he finds a certain interest. I have 
seen a child explore the possibilities 
of an empty ice cream carton several 
different times. It has held interest 
of one type or another for a long 
time. First interest was in the shape 
and color. Second, he felt it. He finds 
its texture; it’s smooth, soft and 
neither hot nor cold. It is a little 
hard for his small hands to hold as it 
is too big around to grasp easily. 
When first he drops it, he makes a 


“discovery by accident.” It will 
roll! Fun grows! 
Many discoveries (of all kinds) 


are made by accident. These begin 
when first a child is old enough to 
investigate and to make discoveries. 
They continue, as we know, on 
through his whole lifetime. He rolls 
the carton and handles it. Next, is 
it good to eat? It goes to his mouth. 
He sits on it and — whoops — it 
collapses! It will not hold his weight. 
He has a new shape — another 
“discovery by accident.” Now, the 
new shape is explored! 

And so, the learning goes on. 

Now let us move into the field of a 
subject which is supposed to be set 
up for a learning process and see 
how observations of these natural 
innate functions in the little child 
can be applied to his more mature 
self. 

As he grows in size and age, his 
reactions differ somewhat but many 
basic laws remain the same. He is 
out of his crib. He crawls; he walks. 
He plays and eats and sleeps and 
soon he is in school. 

This is the stage of adjustment 
which is more to the child than we 
ever realize. Instead of mother, it is 
teacher (and in many schools, sev- 
eral teachers). Instead of the kindly, 
familiar home, it is school. We try 
to make it inviting and “homelike.” 
But no matter what we do, it is 
different. 

If the child played with the 
empty ice cream carton at hom: 
and sees one in school, it is a fin 
and familiar object. Mother ha: 
probably given him paper at hom: 
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and maybe paints and crayons, too 
(we shall hope). And now, he finds 
them here. Nice — “‘comfy”’ — like 
home! But here are new things, 
everyday. So — what happens? 
The field of exploration comes again 
into his life and constantly (though 
I am sure he rarely realizes it) the 
exploritory fields are widened, the 
experiences are more involved, and 
the learning more mature and 
guided. 

I feel it is very well for us to sit 
back and look at these beginning 
“child-learnings” often. It is good to 
watch a two-year old explore and to 
learn how he “operates”. These 
“operations” are the basis for our 
teaching. We teachers get too far 
away from that home ground. The 
foundation and the basis of learning 
is in the action of our little children. 
If we would only look, we could 
find them. We are too anxious to 
“teach”. We don’t even want to 
relax enough to “guide”. We want 
to “run the whole show”. We forget 
that the child has an innate learning 
process and with proper and careful 
guidance he will develop and grow 
normally, naturally, and happily. 

If we are willing to study child 
actions and let our learnings be a 
guide to teaching, we should find 
that we are more skilled “directors” 
and the children are happier and 
mere successful “learners’’. 

Bringing this philosophy down to 
earth, we now attempt to shed its 
powerful light onto our special field 
— the art lesson. It makes no 
difference what the particular lesson 
is. All general principles can be the 
same. 

Take for a typical lesson paper 
sculpture. It is not new. Children 
have been playing with paper and 
paste for years. And that is all that 
paper sculpture is. It is “play” 
with paste and colored paper. The 
trouble which arises with this, as 
well as so many other lessons, is 
that teachers think they have to 
give the children definite patterns 
and lengthy samples and directions. 
When really all they have to do is 
to set out the scissors, paste and 
bright colored papers and the chil- 
dren will do the rest. What takes 
place? Just look back at the two 
year old with the ice cream carton 


and you'll see his actions in your 
older children now. Number one is 
observation of supplies and media. 
Number two is manipulation and 
experimentation. Number three is 
discovery, enjoyment and satisfac- 
tion. Results? Do they matter? 
Which counts most, the child or the 
product? Here lies the greatest and 
most significant point in our art 
education program and also our 
entire educational set up of learning. 
Emphasis on finish and stress on the 
final product will not aid the learning 
process. It will not even influence it 
except in a detrimental manner. 
When the final product is held 
important, the creative urge is 
sheared and the learning halted. 

But again to come back to earth 
with practical suggestions for our 
problem at hand — paper sculpture. 
To begin at the beginning, many 
schools request lesson plans. When 
young student teachers do practice 
teaching they are asked to write 
many lesson plans. The instructors, 
I assume, are anxious to see if they 
can clearly think through their 
lessons. Although many types of 
lesson plans exist, I might set forth 
one as an example. I do not say it is 
good or that it is the only style, 
or that I even believe in such plans. 
I just include it as a suggestion for 
those who “have” to write plans. 
To do or not to do lesson plans, how 
to do them, etc. is a subject in 
itself. Most of this plan is self- 
explanatory.* 

We do, however, find here a sec- 
tion called motivation which bears 
discussion. I often wonder why the 
subject of art has to have a so- 
called “‘motivation’’, I should like to 
think that, properly presented, the 
materials themselves are the moti- 
vation. The second motivation is our 
old innate desire to explore (as with 
our very young children and their 
toys). 

So, in paper sculpture, the teacher 
places before the children, paste, 
colored paper, and scissors. These 
are the objects of motivation. With 
the very young child, the highly 
colored papers are intriguing, paste 
is an odd guey substance, and 
scissors are still in the manipulative 
problem category. Paper sculpture 
to the very small child is considered 
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like every other problem. Difficul- 
ties of manipulation enter into the 
picture. The finished problem is of 
absolutely no importance to him 
(and shouldn’t be to the teacher). 
Instead of cutting paper, he might 
tear it. And so on will he experiment, 
choosing colors of his preference 
and combining them into a shape of 
his desire. He will likely make it and 
name it afterwards. The child who 
will not take-to this project with 
total interest and abandon is a rare 
individual. If no older person has 
influenced him, it will be as natural 
for him to play with these materials 
as it was for him, at two, to play 
with the empty ice cream carton. 
If he, at two, was not allowed to 
explore the waste basket contents 
and roll the ice cream carton, he 
may think now that he cannot 
combine colored papers. This last 
is a sad state. 

You didn’t need to show the two 
year old that he could roll the ice 
cream container. It was better that 
he “discovered” it himself. Why 
then should you show the five year 
old how to combine colored papers? 
Guidance should be held to a 
minimum. 

Maybe here is where we find out 
what a “guide” really is. You, as 
guide, provide supplies. You start 
the fire, then, you step back and let 
it burn. Do not hover over the 
children like an old hen over her 
chicks. They don’t need protection 
(unless it is from you!). 

So, the little fellow explores the 
possibilities of paper and its con- 
struction. He learns in the highest 
possible manner, by experimenta- 
tion. He analyzes, figures, discovers. 
He learns to be an independent 
thinker and a problem solver. He 
gains in courage, confidence, pride, 
and independence. Are there better 
aims for education? When we know 
such problems develop character, 
why do we always look to the prod- 
uct? We find most adults will do it 
every time. They are not satisfied 
that the child has created, grown 
and been happy. They want to see 
in his finished product something 
they can “show off.” Someday we 
will see in the child an adult whom 


we may “show off” because finally 
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we were interested in the child and 
not the product! 

Once more, back to our paper 
sculpture. I see no reason why the 
problem of paper sculpture couldn’t 
be used in any grade, at any age 
level. Each grade will do the work 
differently; each age more ad- 
vanced as it grows. As the manipu- 
lative problems become easier, the 
work grows more complicated. 
Where the five year old put two 
papers together to make his concep- 
tion of a house, a dog — the ten year 
old will use a half a dozen papers 
and quickly discover how they can 
be bent, rolled and folded. When the 
fifteen year old attacks the problem, 
the business of manipulation is 
second nature and he wants to add 
other media to his paper such as 
yarn, paint, tinfoil, etc. We find 
animals, faces, masks, people, dolls, 
clowns, birds and a dozen other 
varieties in our class —— all different! 

Whether this problem or any 
other, it’s fun! It’s creative! It’s 
wholesome! Much of art is that way 


So MUCH has been offered in 
the field of spelling during the past 
few years. Many standardized tests 
have been tried out, many new and 
attractive text books have been 
published; and yet, with it all, we 
hear much criticism by business men 
who employ high school graduates, 
by parents who think their offspring 
should be taught how to spell. and 
by teachers themselves who still 
find a large percentage of failures in 
each day’s procedure. 

From general observation in vari- 
ous cities, towns, and rural districts, 
it would seem to me that the failures 
in spelling could be classified under 
three heads: 

1. The failure on the part of the 
teacher to each word 
slowly and distinctly. 

2. The presenting of too many 
new words each day. 

3. The hanging-onto the old idea 
that spelling is a committing to 


pronounce 
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and all of it can be. Some people are 
afraid when we are having fun 
that we cannot learn and mature. 
That is the best learning! Through 
the free expression and creativity of 
our children in all types of art as 
well as in all education foday, lies 
our best chance for a world of 
culture and peace tomorrow. 
*Plan No. 1, PAPER SCULPTURE 
Objectives: 
General — To enjoy themselves 
in art by creating 
Specific —- To manipulate paper, 
scissors and paste to form 
their own creative ideas. 
Materials: 
Paper — all kinds and colors 
Scissors 
Paste —- glue 
Stapler 
Any other materials applicable to 
the creation 
Procedure: 
Have all necessary materials be- 
fore children. 
It may be necessary to stimulate 
the child’s interest in the project to 


What Are Your Spelling Results? Why? 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


memory rather than a careful de- 
velopment of each word taught. 
Old Practices 

The conspicuous fault in the past 
teaching of spelling was the absence 
of any serious effort of the kind we 
are accustomed to associate with the 
teaching of other subjects. Spelling 
was not faughi in the sense that 
other subjects were taught. Meth- 
ods and devices for improving spell- 
ing efficiency received scant atten- 
tion on the part of teachers in the 
good old days. The type of teacher 
that prevailed is familiar to all. It 
consisted primarily of the assign- 
ment of the “‘next ten words.” Some 
of the more difficult words may 
have been pronounced and possibly, 
defined, then the pupils were di- 
rected to “study your lesson.” 
There was no development, no 
thought of individual differences, no 
interest put upon the source ma- 
terial, no emphasis put upon cor- 
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be attempted. This may be done 
through a movie, the teacher’s 
samples, or pupils’ suggestions. 

Once the child sees materials 
before him, he, as a rule, is anxious 
to begin his work. 

If some children lag in their 
attempts, the teacher may have 
to spend some time talking about 
paper sculpturing. She may even, 
as a last resort, have to suggest mak- 
ing some specific thing. This, how- 
ever, is not likely or advisable. 

Encouragement on the part of the 


teacher, from time to time, as work 
progresses is a valuable asset to 
stimulate the child to further prog- 
ress and enjoyment. Do not forget to 
encourage the child who has to put 
forth the struggle to achieve. 

F valuation: 

The interest shown and the en- 
joyment derived on the part of the 
pupils, plus the satisfaction with 
their finished work, will, in itself, 
evaluate the project. 


recting old spelling habits. 

In fact, the testing of spelling 
has given way to the teaching of 
spelling. The new demand is for less 
emphasis upon developing new lan- 
guage habits, and for more empha- 
sis upon correcting old habits. Re- 
cent scientific investigations show 
that spelling, like handwriting, pre- 
sents many confusing alternatives 
in the way of method and that mere 
conjecture upon the subject will not 
lead us very far. 

Many of us have only to recall 
those long dry spelling lists of the 
past to wonder where the teacher 
ever found them and why more of 
the words have never functioned 
since either in our oral or written 
speech. This material, no doubt, 
came from many sources, but was 
most frequently taken from text- 
books. We realize now that time and 
effort spent in struggling for the 
mastery of words of this character 
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are for the most part, time and 
effort wasted. 
New Sources of Material 

Improvement in the quality of 
our spelling depends first of all 
upon the choice of material taught— 
and how much is taught. Economy 
of time and effort in teaching de- 
mands a vitalized spelling list con- 
sisting of those words which occur 
most commonly in the writing of 
children and adults. A number of 
reliable investigations provide us 
with a minimum list of such words, 
The teacher who is wise usually 
has three spelling lists — the desk 
list (usually taken from the speller 
given for classroom use), the class 
list growing out of the child’s daily 
needs, and the individual list which 
includes the words that are difficult 
for each individual child. 

Another inheritance from our 
past which still causes a great waste 
of time and energy is the practice of 
teaching an extremely large number 
of words. It is not difficult to find 
in current use spellers containing 
six, eight, ten, even fifteen hundred 
words. In order to meet the require- 
ments of these voluminous texts, it is 
found necessary to make the daily 
assignments correspondingly large, 
so that from ten to twenty new 
words are often given in each lesson, 
even in the lower grades. Facts now 
well substantiated fail to support 
this practice. It appears that a 
writing vocabulary of 4000 or 5000 
words is adequate for the most ex- 
acting and varied demands that 
are likely to be made upon the av- 
erage child and that a thorough 
teaching of 3000-3500 carefully se- 
lected words is about all that can 
be expected of the elementary 
school. With a small vocabulary to 
be taught the number of words per 
lesson is greatly reduced. 

An excellent third grade teacher 
whose results in spelling are worthy 
of our attention gives from two to 
three new spelling words a day anda 
review of two or three others. The 
weekly list of words in most modern 
spellers for the primary grades does 
not run more than 15-20 words. 
The Presentation of the Words 

Psychology has taught us that the 
child should get the word through 
eye, ear, voice and hand. Most au- 


thorities agree that the essential 
things to be accomplished in any 
method of presentation are: The re- 
call or the development of the heard, 
spoken and written symbols of the 
word and the connection of these 
symbols with the meaning of the 
word; the clear, accurate pronoun- 
ciation and visualization of the 
word by syllables; an accurate 
auditory-speech-motor image of the 
order of letters, and a_ definite 
hand-motor image of the order of 
letters. 

Each spelling lesson should have 
three periods: 

1. The teaching period or study 
with teacher. 

2. The independent study period. 

3. The testing period. 

Their order depends upon whether 
the teacher uses the Test-Study 
Method or the Study-Test Method. 
The Study-Test Method follows the 
order above. The Test-Study Meth- 
od is a great time saver, since each 
child is drilled only on those words 
which he does not know — The 
method is widely recommended for 
all grades above the third — 

Procedure in the Test-Study 
Method 

(Outlined by Prof. Mossman of 

Teacher’s College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, N. Y.) 

Each teacher should have a list 
of these words which her grade is 
expected to learn during the term — 
On Friday of each week she selects 
from this list the number of words 
to be taught the following week. 
This list will range from eight to 
twenty-five words, depending on 
the grade. About two new words a 
day in Grade II, three in Grade ITI, 
four in Grade IV, etc.). 

The Testing — 

On Monday, each word in the 
list should be written on the black- 
board, pronounced distinctly, and 
the meaning of each unknown word 
developed and explained. 

The entire class should then be 
tested (column test), the teacher 
using each word in a sentence after 
she pronounces it. 

The children should score their 
own papers, the teacher checking 
afterward — This gives the teacher 
opportunity to see which children 
need help and upon what words — 
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The Teaching — 

On Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday, the words missed should 
be taught to the children who 
missed them. Words missed by the 
largest number of children should be 
taught first and so on — This 
means that children needing help 
may get it. The other children may 
use the time upon other activities 
that are worthwhile — 

The day’s list of words should 
include both new and_ review 
words 

Following are suggested steps for 
the teaching of each new word: 
(Taken from the Course in English, 
Trenton, N. J.) 

1. The teacher writes the word on 
the board, pronouncing it so dis- 
tinctly that the syllables are heard. 

2. Develop the meaning of the 
word, if it be unfamiliar — This step 
may often be omitted since most 
words in the list should be common 
words with which the children are 
familiar. If it be necessary to use a 
dictionary, this should be done at 
another time. The meaning of the 
word may be shown by a sentence 
given by the teacher or by a pupil. 

3. Write the word on the board 
again, indicating the syllables, and 
pronouncing each distinctly —- 

4. Have the children look at the 
word and pronounce it distinctly 
together and individually — 

5. The children and. teacher note 
the familiar parts and phonetic 
elements of the word — Other 
words of the same family may be 
suggested — the difficult part of the 
word is noted. 

6. The children practice visualiz- 
ing the word until they can visu- 
alize every letter clearly when their 
eyes are closed. 

7. The children write the word 
from visual imagery and check with 
copy on the blackboard. 

8. Similarly, each new word is 
taught. 

Independent Study 

It is necessary that this work be 
carried on by the children inde- 
pendently. The acquisition of skill 
comes only through the exercise of a 
faculty. Such help as the teacher 
can give the children in their seat 
work must be in the form of direc-. 

(Turn to Page 61) 
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A BIRD Singing at Dawn, Pat- 
tern Enriched with Gold and Silver, 
Flashes of Color, Like a Rainbow in 
the Sky, A Bird from Mars, In the 
Time of the Dinosaurs, When Skies 
Light Up, South of the Border, 
Like Lighted Candles, When I Went 
Through a Tunnel — 

These were some of the titles of 
charming indefinite color designs and 
pictures made by the children in 
this way. 

Lines were made with crayons of 
many colors. The lines were pressed 
on hard so that they were waxy. 
Sometimes a little bird was filled 
in with related colors like blue and 
purple. Over the crayon pattern 
tempera paint of many colors was 
used in large spot like areas. The 
picture looked spoiled for the colored 
paint was used thick just as it is 
used for painting tempera pictures 
and the wax crayon lines were 
completely hidden. 


While the colored paint was still 
wet the picture was put in the sink 
and the cold water faucet allowed to 
run over it as each child used his 
hands to gently rub the paint off of 
his picture. It seemed like magic to 
the children to see the bright colored 
crayon lines again come to life with 
painted colors behind them. The 
magenta, yellow, orange and red 
tempera paint were very good col- 
ors. They dyed the background. 
The blue paint when washed came 
out lighter than the children antici- 
pated. Some results looked washed 
out. Others were very beautiful, as 
lovely as any pictures and designs 
the children had ever made. The 
washing of the paper gave a lovely 
texture. (We regret that we cannot 
publish the results in color. The 
gradations of color were so subtle 
that they didn’t always photograph 
well.) 

The children who did not succeed 
the first time, learned by looking at 
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the results of others how to make a 
better design. They noticed that 
often a child used bright yellow 
crayon for some areas and repeated 
this color in yellow paint in another 
part of the design. 

Some children used copper gold 
and silver crayons to enrich their 
designs. They noticed that turquoise 
was a good color to use for the 
crayon lines and the paint. They 
learned that paper size 9 x 12 
inches was a good size to use. Larger 
paper was harder to handle in wash- 
ing under the faucet. 

Later the children tried thinning 
some of the paint and brushing it 
over the crayon lines. The paint 
ran off of the crayon lines and 
they didn’t need to wash the picture. 
The beautiful royal blue stayed a 
richer color than it did when 
washed and the black remained a 
richer black when it wasn’t washed 
under the faucet. 

Illustration | — The entire picture 
was drawn with white wax crayons. 
Tempera paint was used thin to 
cover the entire paper. Some dark 
colors and some medium dark colors 
were used. The result was the sort 
of technique used by many modern 
painters. (A design of lines over a 
background of color.) And Paul, 
Grade 4, loved his results. He felt 
new power because he had done 
something different. 

Illustration I] — Edith of Grade 3 
made flowers of all kinds and you 
will agree that she used her dark 
and light colors to make an interest- 
ing result. 

Illustration IIIT — David of Grade 
| made a charming harbor scene. 
When a child learns to interpret 
familiar scenes he gains in appre- 
ciation of his surroundings and his 
life is richer. 

Illustration IV — Peter likes to 
make birds so he tried the technique 
using dark and light birds with 
many kinds of background to make 
the birds show off. 

Illustration V — Joan of Grade 4 
made clowns. We see a jolly play of 
light and dark. As the lines and 
spots make a pattern. 

Illustration VI — Helen. said, 
“Tl try a still different way. She 
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used white crayon. Then she painted 
dark colors on the paper in a few 
places back of the white lines. 
Whenever we have any white cra- 
yons in the art room children use 
them often. They are very fond of 
them. When the white crayons are 
used they substitute yellow or light 
yellow green. 

We had one invention which came 
about by accident. We had bought 
some yellow greeri* crayons in bulk. 
It was hard to get color from them. 
They .seemed to resist. They were 
lying* on the window seat in the 
sun when we all left for lunch. 
When we returned, the sun had 
partially melted them so that they 
looked very shiny. We drew with 
them and to our surprise the colors 
came out of the crayons’beautifully. 
After this we often softened crayons 
by spreading them out in the sun. 

Work made with crayons and 
tempera is fascinating to children 


and very useful since the detail can 
be made with the crayons better 
than it can with paint brushes. 
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The technique has an element of 
surprise in it. This surprise pleases 
children. 


Through November with Literature 


ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


**Book Week” coming in November led the teacher 
to emphasize literature in her lesson planning for the 
month. She considered the various ways literature 
might be presented to her boys and girls. Not only 
by the reading of stories and poems, but through 
radio programs, film strips, movies, view master, 
tape recorder, Victrola recordings, dramatizations, 
and so on. When she decided that keeping a record 
of her literature experiences for a month would lend 
interest to her work and add to the effectiveness of 
her teaching the following diary resulted. 

November I1—I read the class Rose Fyleman’s 
poem beginning: 

“The summer is over, 
The trees are all bare, 
There is mist in the garden 
And frost in the air.” 

As I read from ‘*Ring O”’ Roses” nursery rhyme 
book by L. Leslie Brooks, the children said the rhymes 
they knew. The drawings are attractive in color, 
black and white. Also the boys and girls enjoyed 
“The Story of the Three Bears”? with drawings 
by L. Leslie Brooke. Really, the illustrations are 
adorable! 

November 2—Over the radio we listened to **Pierre, 
the Remarkable Prairie Dog,” by Allis Rice. 


David brought a large book of Walt Disney’s 
*‘Bambi,”’ based on the original story by Felix 
Salten. Pictured by Walt Disney Studio. Adapted 
by Melvin Shaw. I showed the pictures and David 
told about them (in one sentence each.) 

November 3—I told the story *“*The Hare and 
the Tortoise;’? then showed the 16mm film of it 
(Encyclopaedia Britannica Films). The mental 
image made by quietly telling the story first is best. 
When the children left school they were given the 
opportunity to take copies of the story (from the li- 
brary) to enjoy at home with their parents. 

November 4—From Parents’ Magazine I read 
“Cincinnati Rates the Comic Books,”’ by Jesse 
L. Murrell. How 555 Comics Rate. 


No. of Magazines Ratings Key Letter 
165 No objection A 
154 Some objection B 
167 Objectionable C 
69 Very objectionable D 


A few of the magazines with A ratings are: 
Action Comics The Brownies 
Adventure Bound Buster Bunny 
Alice in Wonderland Calling All Kids 
Andy Panda Charlie McCarthy 

Using the tape recorder we made recordings of the 
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children’s November poems as a group; then each child 
chose his favorite poem and it was recorded indi- 
vidually. The children were thrilled when the record 
was played back to them and they heard their own 
voices. 

In the evening I listened to the radio program 
“Cisco Kid’? because the children talk about it at 
school. Naturally they like the action in it and the 
sound effects—bul, I’m wondering about the effect 
it has upon them. 

November 5—I am enjoying ‘‘Request of Wings”’ 
by Annie Duff who writes in an easy-to-read style. 
“Bequest of Wings’—what a grand title for a book 
of this kind! The chapters are named almost as beau- 
tifully as the book itself. For example, ““These Thy 
Mercies,” “Music My Rampart,” “Of Brooks, Of 
Blossoms, Birds,”’ and “Bowers.” Reading this book 
brought back the joy I have had with many of the 
stories — some read as a child — but more that I’ve 
enjoyed with the children at school and with my ne- 
phews and niece. What a wonderful life the Duff 
family had sharing experiences with literature, music, 
art and nature! 

November 6—After a lesson on hibernation we 
listened to **The Sleepless Bear’? by Betty Thomas 
Girling over the radio. This is a good science story. 

Read Margery Clark’s **The Poppy Seed Cakes”’ 
to the children. “Yum, yum,” said Dennis, “I wish 
I had an Auntie Katushka to make me some poppy 
seed cakes!” 

November 7—We are re-painting our large orange 
crate book case—each shelf a different pastel color—— 
and moving it into the alcove where the aquarium and 
window boxes are. There the light is excellent and we 
think this a good use for that extra space. And it is 
attractive; children, books and flowers! 

Read **Pelle’s New Suit,”’ a picture book by Elsa 
Beskow. In an interesting way the children get some 
idea of the processes wool goes through before it be- 
comes a suit. 

November 8—Told the story of ‘Chicken Little;”’ 
then showed the film strip (35 frames) ** Young Amer- 
ica.” Also the film strip of ‘Little Red Hen” (48 
frames) Young America. 

November 9—Over K.W.D.M. listened to the story 
“The Misunderstood Cocker Spaniel’? by Betty 
Thomas Girling. Midnight, a black cocker spaniel 
pup, lived- with cats. It illustrates the idea that in 
our world a person must be accepted for what he is 
and not merely for his ability to conform to the group 
or for his looks. 

November 10—Since tomorrow is Armistice Day 
the boys and girls marched with flags and drums. 
Then I read them ‘A Real Soldier’? from Kinder- 
garten Review—Vol. 22 by Harriett B. Jones which 
describes a parade by soldiers. 

November 11—In the evening | am reading ‘*The 
Thread That Runs So True”’ by Jesse Stuart. The 
author is clever in his arrangement of the book in 
parts named from the rhyme as “The needle’s eye,” 


ete. In this book there is much excellent philosophy— 
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also technique, including the way the teacher inspired 
his pupils to read many good books—those he knew 
and liked (and walked miles to carry them to his 
class). I admired his honesty and courage to say and 
do the things he thought right—his fighting spirit! 
(more than just spirit, however.) It doesn’t seem to 
me that it was only inadequate salary that prompted 
Jesse Stuart to give up teaching; but, perhaps, the 
unjust things he was continually fighting against. 
However, in his book he is still fighting for a great 
cause! 

November 12—From ‘*Today’s Health”’ (formerly 
Hygeia) I read the article “Will Your Child Like to 
Read?” by Mary H. B. Wellner, Ph.D. 

November 13—We listened to Richard’s record of 
Uncle Remus telling **The Tar Baby.” Then en- 


joyed the filmstrip in color (Curriculum). 


The mothers take turns getting the school set of 
library books for us. When Mrs. Allen went tonight 
I rode along with her and we talked about books 
most of the time. She says Mary Sue in kindergarten 
enjoys the books she (the mother) reads aloud to 
George in 2A. Her account of the family enjoying 
books together reminded me of **Bequest of Wings” 
which I told her about. She wanted to reserve it at 
the library; but, as we were driving past my house I 
ran in and got my copy for her. These trips to the 
library have many values. 

November 14—I bought the recent little golden 
book ‘Little Red Riding Hood,” told and illus- 
trated by Elizabeth Orton Jones. The illustrations 
are adorable! I’m glad I found out about the book 
and that it is now considered all right to give “Red 
Riding Hood” to children. 

November 15—A mother who visited school today 
said she would like for her little girl to give a book 
to the class for Book Week and asked me to select it. 
Since my own Mother Goose book is practically worn 
out and there is no other in the room I shall get a 
Mother Goose book. Read *“‘Aunt Brown, Aunt 
Green and Aunt Lavender”? by Elsa Beskow and 
the elass enjoyed the adventures of the three maiden 
ladies who lost their dog, Little Pet, and of the children 
who helped in the search. There are delightful old- 
fashioned full page illustrations for each printed page. 

November 16—Talked with the third grade and 
the kindergarten. A group about their favorite comic 
books and was surprised to find that Roy Rogers (and 
Trigger) was named the favorite more times in both 
third grade and kindergarten. Many more kindergar- 
ten than third grade children chose the Walt Disney 
comics. Tommy (kindergarten) said, “I like best all 
that have cowboys or Indians in them!’’ Children 
like the action, color—excitement in the comics. 

November 17—John, with the help of his older 
brother, brought his movie projector and screen from 
home and showed the class *“‘Jack and the Bean- 
stalk”? and *‘‘Hopalong Cassidy.” 

November 18—I began reading “The Wind in 
the Willows” by Kenneth Grahame. [Illustrated by 
E. H. Shepard. ‘““The Wind in the Willows” is an ideal 
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name for a book which brings out so well the charm 
and beauty of nature—the loveliness of each season—- 
the human-ness of the little animals of the river 
bank, the road, and the wood. Of course, boys and 
girls read the book for the fun in it. 

November 19—I’ve read several accounts of Louisa 
May Alcott’s life, but none written in a more inter- 
esting way than “Invincible Louisa.” I'm finding 
that books for older boys and girls are really more 
interesting than those for the little ones; they have 
much more depth. 

November 20—-With the first grade we listened 
over the radio to ** Window Frosting”’ by Allis Rice. 
The radio story tomorrow is *“*The Tale of Peter 
Rabbit”? by Beatrix Potter, pub. by Warne; so, in 
preparation for that, today we read the story to the 
class and showed the pictures. This is my favorite 
of Beatrix Potter’s books. She uses words beautifully, 
for example, “His heart went,” “‘lippity, lippity, not 
very fast” or “Peter gave himself up for lost and 
shed big tears.”” One reason that children like this 
story is that it is a.small book just as they like big 
books with big pictures. 

November 21— We were invited to the second grade 
room to hear Miss Arcy (the Story Lady from Iowa 
State Teachers’ College) tell *“*‘The 500 Hats of 
Bartholomew Cubbins”’ over WO]. This is a hu- 
morous picture book written by Dr. Seuss. Dr. Seuss 
is the pen name for Theodore Geisel. He used his 
mother’s name — Seuss. He illustrated his book. 
Back in our own room [ read the class another of 
Dr. Seuss’ books: *‘And to Think That I Saw It 
On Mulberry Street.”’ 

November 22—We had the film ‘*The Adventures 
of Mother Goose”? which includes ‘‘Little Miss 
Muffett,”> Mother Hubbard,” ‘Humpty 
Dumpty” and “The Queen of Hearts.”’ It is fine 
for kindergarten and first grade. 

I read the boys and girls *“*Timid Timothy” by 
Gweneira Williams. The illustrations, mostly in black, 
white and yellow, by Leonard Weisgard, are simple 
and effective. ‘*Would You Like to Be A Monkey?”’’ 
also illustrated by Weisgard is in black and green. 
“The Little Island’? by MacDonald and Weisgard, 
illustrated in many colors, is beautiful; but beyond the 
understanding of young children. 

November 23 — Just as David, the first child to 
come to school, entered the room I was called to the 
telephone. As I hurried away I called to David, “There 
are some new books on the table. I think you and the 
others who come will enjoy them while I am gone.” It 
was necessary to stay away longer than I had planned. 
When I got back to the room I was thrilled to find all 
the children about the fireplace enjoying books indi- 
vidually and in small groups. No one sliding, no one 
playing with blocks or toys; I was surprised! Since 
they are free to choose any activity they wish at this 
period it was gratifying to see this genuine interest in 
books. The children had a pile of books ready for me 
to read to them. Among them was *“*Hustle and Bus- 
tle’? by Louis Slobodkin. Slobodkin is a sculptor of 
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renown who illustrated ‘‘Many Moons’’ written by 
James Thurber, and winner of the Caldecott award. 
This book is a modern fairy story. Louis Slobodkin 
also wrote and illustrated ‘‘Magic Michael’? and 
‘Friendly Animals,” excellent for primary children. 

November 24 — We were invited to listen to “Sleep- 
ing Beauty” over the radio with the first grade. So 
before we went we told the boys and girls a simple 
version of the story and played the sleeping beauty 
game, “Brier Rosebud.” 

The class enjoyed **The Little Mouse Pie’’ by 
Mabel Bragg, and **Whiffy Mamann” by Berta and 
Elmer Hader. 

November 25 — I’ve just realized that there are 
very few really good Thanksgiving poems for little 
children; so am grateful for the following poem: 

Thanksgiving Day 

A bustle in the kitchen, 

A smell of cakes and pies 
Children looking everywhere, 

With happy, wondering eyes. 
Apples in the evening 

Noise and merry play; 
All this fun at Grandma’s 

On Thanksgiving Day. 

- Anonymous 

November 26 — Today I looked through my file of 
Thanksgiving stories and among favorites are: 

“Thanksgiving Puddings’ by Miriam Clark 
Potter — American Childhood 


Man Rabbit’s Thanksgiving Dinner” —- 


Esenwein and Stockard 

**The Gobbler’? — Elizabeth Hart Bennett 

**The Lame Squirrel’s Thanksgiving”’ 

“Pussy Tinker’s Thanksgiving’ — 
Bailey 

**Jerico Bob”? — Anna Eichberg King 

“Told By My Grandmother, Jean MacNab,” 
by Katharine Brown Minor from American Childhood 

**Thanksgiving in the Barn” from Good Times by 
Bryce —- Gray 

November 27 — Todd brought **Winnie the 
Pooh”’ by A. A. Milne, and I read a little of it to the 
class. It is so worth reading, but perhaps better to read 
to one or two children; at least a small group. 

With the 2B’s we listened to stories on radio: 

**Ebeneezer Never Could Sneezer’? — Gilbert 
Patillo 

“The Huek-A-Buck Family’? — Carl Sandburg 

**Budulinek”’ —- Czechoslovak Folk Tale 

November 28 — In the woods (part of the play- 
ground, so called) the boys and girls found a fallen tree 
which reminded them of the bridge under which the 
troll lived and they had fun playing, “The Three Bill) 
Goats Gruff” there. And decided the woods would be a 
good place to play “The Three Little Pigs’ and “The 
Three Bears’’ also. 

November 29 — Since almost all the children had 
gone to the movie, “Cinderella,” we told them the 
story and they thoroughly enjoyed the recording - 
Walt Disney’s ‘‘Cinderella” -- RCA Victor. 
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We moved our orange crate bookcase into the alcove where the aquarium and 
window boxes are. It is an attractive reading center — children, books and 
flowers! 


November Radio Hour 
ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


Manager: This is Station T.T.G. 
We are broadcasting from the Third 
Grade Studios of Tyler School. The 
November Radio Hour has been 
planned for our Third Grade friends 
all over the United States. Please 
stand by. 

Announcer: Good afternoon, boys 
and girls! This is Charlie Ortale 
announcing. The Third Grade has 
been doing a bit of research about 
the first Thanksgiving. You will now 
hear what they have found out. The 
first voice you hear will be that of 
Don Allen. 

Don Allen: 1 shall tell you about 
the work of the Pilgrims. Although 
they worked very hard their first 
winter in America was a difficult 
one, full of hardships — starvation, 
cold, and illness. But, with the 
coming of spring conditions im- 
proved. From early morning until 
late at night happily the Pilgrims 
worked hard. They hoed the corn, 
weeded and cared for their gardens, 
built barns and finished the fort. 
The boys and girls picked ripe, juicy 


wild raspberries and blackberries 
from bushes at the edge of the 
forest. There was not enough sugar 
to preserve them; so the fruits were 
dried in the sun for winter use. 
When fall came the corn was cut 
and stacked in shocks. The children 
picked the sweet wild grapes and 
gathered walnuts, hickory nuts, 
chestnuts, and beechnuts. Judy 
Johnson will go on from here. 
Judy Johnson: At last the harvest 
was all gathered in and the Pilgrims 
were very happy about the abund- 
ance of food they had for the winter. 
They were so grateful that they 
decided to have a week of feasting 
and Thanksgiving because God had 
been so good to them. They would 
invite their Indian friends to.share 
the Thanksgiving feast the following 
Thursday. Donna Facile will tell 
about the preparation for the feast. 
Donna Facile: They began to get 
ready for the feast at once. The 
men went to the woods for two days 
of hunting. They would need many 
rabbits, deer, wild ducks and turkeys 
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to feed so many people. The women 
heated the great brick ovens and 
baked bread, cookies, tarts, cakes, 
pies, and puddings. The boys and 
girls took baskets or pails and went 
to the beach to dig clams. Hundreds 
of clams were needed for making a 
delicious broth. The men built long 
tables out of doors while the women 
roasted the game they had brought 
in. Linda Carson will tell about the 
first Thanksgiving Day. 

Linda Carson: Thursday morning, 
the first Thanksgiving Day, was 
mild and beautiful. “A wonderful 
day for our feast!’ said Miles 
Standish. Just then they heard wild 
shouts and yells and their Indian 
guests were with them. Before the 
feast they had prayers to thank God 
for the bountiful harvest and their 
new homes and friends. The Indians 
listened silently. 

Then they all sat down at the 
long tables and what a feast they 
had! There were great bowls of clam 
broth, dishes of boiled turnips, huge 
platters of roast meat, turkeys 
stuffed with beechnuts, piles of 
brown bread, sweet cakes, nuts, 
purple grapes, and bowls of pudding 
made from Indian corn. The Indians 
had never seen such a feast or 
tasted such wonderful food. 

“Ugh! Ugh!” they said. “The 
Great Spirit favors his white chil- 
dren.”’ While they were eating one 
of the Indians brought a_ large 
basket filled with popped corn and 
emptied it upon the table. The 
Pilgrims had never seen popcorn 
before; but found it a delightful 
treat. And so the happy first 
Thanksgiving Day ended and every 
year since at the end of the Harvest 
season we have had a Thanksgiving 
Day. 

Announcer: You have just listened 
to an account of the first Thanks- 
giving Day. Now the Third Grade 
will sing a group of Thanksgiving 
songs. 

Third Grade: (Singing). 

“Thanksgiving” from The Music 
Hour, First Book, published by 
Silver, Burdett and Co. 

“We Thank Thee” from Songs of 
Childhood, published by Ginn and 
Co. 
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“Thanksgiving Hymn” from 
American Childhood, November 
1938. 


Announcer: Next you will hear a 
story “The Little Mouse Pie’ as 
told by Mabel C. Bragg — Chau- 
tauqua, 1913. The reader will be 
Sharon Jones. Kaye Curtis will be 
Mrs. Gray, the mother cat. Terry 
Shaw will be the little kitten called 
Whitey. Dickie Warner will speak 
for the other three kittens. Dennis 
Watkins will be the Doctor, a large 
tortoise shell cat. Now the story, 
“The Little Mouse Pie.” 

Reader: Mrs. Gray was a nice old 
mother cat that lived in the shed in 
the back yard. She had four kittens 
—two yellow ones called Mustard 
and Custard, a little black one 
named Donder, and a little white 
one that she called Whitey. One 
morning she called the kittens to 
breakfast: ‘Come, Mustard and 
Custard! Come, Donder! Come, 
Whitey! Breakfast is ready!” 

Mustard snd Custard put their 
paws up on the edge of the box and 
fell over thump on the floor, while 
Donder came tumbling after. Then 
they ran as fast as they could run 
across the floor to where the saucer 
of milk was waiting. Sometimes their 
hind legs ran faster than their front 
legs and made them turn around 
backwards and sometimes their tails 
were crooked and made them run 
sideways. They began to lap the 
milk so hard and so fast that the 
milk got into their eyes and made 
them wink, and into their noses and 
made them sneeze. Mrs. Gray had 
to give them lessons in table man- 
ners and then they did better. Their 
mother noticed that Whitey was not 
there. 

Mrs. Gray: Why, children, where 
is Whitey? Why didn’t he come? 

The Three Kittens: Whitey’s cross! 
Whitey’s sick! Whitey’s lazy! 

Reader: Mrs. Gray ran over to 
the box as fast as she could go. 
There was Whitey lying on his side 
with his eyes half shut. 

Mrs. Gray: Whitey, what is the 
matter with you? Why didn’t you 
come to your breakfast? 

Whitey: I couldn’t come to my 
breakfast because I’m so sick! My 
nose is hot, my tail is cold and my 
head aches. 
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Reader: Mrs. Gray ran as fast as 
she could and got four little cups of 
hot water and stood Whitey up with 
a paw in each one. Then she put 
cracked ice on his head and a 
mustard plaster on his back. 

Mrs. Gray: There now, Whitey, 
don’t you feel better? 

Whitey: No, I don’t feel any 
better. I feel worse! 

Mrs. Gray: It’s time now to have a 
doctor. Ill run into the next yard 
where Mrs. Brown lives and ask her 
to send her son, Tom, for the 
doctor. 

Reader: Mrs. Brown sent Tom 
for the doctor and went home with 
Mrs. Gray to help her take care of 
Whitey. They sat down, one on 
each side of that box, and watched 
Whitey for one hour and twenty 
minutes without winking and that 
kept him from going into fits. 

Just then in came a large tortoise- 
shell cat. He took off his hat and his 
gloves and put them with his cane 
down on a pile of kindling wood 
near by. Then he walked over to 
Whitey. He felt of Whitey’s pulse, 
and looked at Whitey’s tongue and 
then he thought for four minutes, 
after which he announced solemnly. 

The doctor: I think Whitey is 
threatened. 

Mrs. Gray: Oh, my poor baby! 
What shall I do? What shall I do? 

The doctor: If Whitey can have a 
little mouse pie inside of two hours, 
he will live. The pie must be made 
out of mice not more than six weeks 
old and fresh, not pickled. 

Reader; Mrs. Gray tied on her 
bonnet, took her parasol and a small 
tin pail and went to the grocery 
store. There she found eight mice 
just six weeks old and fresh, not 
pickled. She hurried home as fast as 
she could go and without stopping 
to take off her bonnet she tied on a 
large gingham apron and made up a 
fire in the kitchen stove. She took 
the big yellow mixing bowl and 
mixed the pie-crust. She rolled out 
the under crust and put it on the 
plate and trimmed off the edges. 
Then she took up the mice one at a 
time by the tails and laid them 
down, side by side, carefully tucking 
the tails in. She sprinkled over 
them a little salt, a little pepper and 
a little mustard and a little nutmeg, 


three drops of lemon juice, and five 
drops of vanilla. She put some dabs 
of butter around in a circle, filled the 
space up with cream, sprinkled 
powdered catnip all over the top of 
the pie and put on the top crust. 
She knew exactly how to make a 
little mouse pie. 

Then she put it in the oven to 
bake and sat down in the rocking 
chair and rocked very hard until it 
was done. In twenty minutes she 
took it out of the oven and put it 
on the window sill to cool. Donder 
and Mustard and Custard were 
outside and when they smelled it 
they wanted some. 

The Three Kittens: Oh, my we 


wish we could have some little 
mouse pie! 
Mrs. Gray: You greedy little 


things, you. Run away! That pie is 
for your little sick brother, Whitey. 

Reader: When the pie was cool 
enough Mrs. Gray took it in her 
hand and walked over to Whitey. 
She held it down close to him so 
that he could smell it. 


Mrs. Gray: Don’t you think you 
could eat some of this little mouse 
pie, Whitey? 

Whitey: No, I’m too sick. 

Reader: She put a few crumbs of 
the crust on his tongue. Whitey sat 
up very straight immediately. 

Whitey: Gim’ me some more. 


Reader: Then Mrs. Gray knew 
that Whitey’s life was saved. Whitey 
ate every bite of that pie, and when 
he had finished he licked the plate. 
Then he ran out to play with the 
other children. 

When Mrs. Gray saw him go she 
said, “Bless the child,” and the next 
day when the doctor sent his bill for 
fifty dollars Mrs. Gray paid him one 
hundred dollars: and thanked him, 
too!” 

Announcer: You have just heard 
the story “The Little Mouse Pie.” 
Choral speaking will follow. First, 
“Gentleman Gay’s Thanksgiving,” 
by Marian Douglas. 


Gentleman Gay’s Thanksgiving 
(All) 
Said Old Gentleman Gay, “On a 
Thanksgiving Day, 
If you want a good time, then give 
something away. 
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(Medium) 

So he sent a fat turkey to Shoemaker 
Price, 

And the shoemaker said. “What a 
big bird — how nice! 

And since such a good dinner’s 
before me I ought 

To give Widow Lee the small 

chicken I bought. 


( High) 
“This fine chicken — oh, see!”’ said 
the pleased Widow Lee, 
“IT would like to make someone as 
happy as I 
I'll give Washwoman Biddy my big 
pumpkin pie.” 


(Low) 

“And, oh sure,” Biddy said.” 
"Tis the queen of all pies. 

Just to look at its yellow face glad- 
dens my eyes. 

Now it’s my turn, I think; and a 
sweet gingercake 

For the motherless Finnigan chil- 
dren bake. 


(Medium) 
Said the Finnigan children —Rose, 
Denny, and Hugh, 
“Tt smells sweet of spice, and we'll 
carry a slice 
To poor, little lame Jake who has 
nothing that’s nice. 


( High) 

“Oh, I thank you, and thank you,” 
said little lame Jake, 

“Oh, what a beautiful, beautiful, 
beautiful cake! 

And, oh, such a big slice, I will save 
all the crumbs 

And give them to each little sparrow 
that comes.” 


A Reindeer is a large deer 
Yet, to me, it seems strange 
When people call me “Caribou” 
And several other names: 


My home is in Alaska, 
In cold and barren Lands, 
I have great antlers on my head 


Strong legs, — stump tail, — n 


hands: 


Sometimes I’m harnessed to a sled 
Or, maybe, to a sleigh, 


(All) 
And sparrows that twittered, as if 
they would say 
Like Old Gentleman Gay, “On a 
Thanksgiving Day, 
If you want a good time, then give 
something away.” 
Announcer: All the Third Grade 
will give the poem “We Thank 
Thee”. The author is unknown. 


We Thank Thee 
Anonymous 
For mother love and father care, 
For brothers strong and sisters fair, 
For love at home and here each day, 
For guidance lest we go astray, 
Father in Heaven, we thank Thee. 


For this new morning with its light. 

For rest and shelter of the night, 

For health and food, for love and 

friends, 

For ev’rything His goodness sends, 
Father in Heaven, we thank Thee. 


For flowers that bloom about our 
feet, 
For tender grass, so fresh, so sweet, 
For song of bird and hum of bee, 
For all things fair we hear or see, 
Father in Heaven, we thank Thee. 
Announcer: The Choral Speaking 
Choir will present one more poem; 
one that your grandmothers and 
grandfathers probably enjoyed when 
they were your age— 
Thanksgiving Day 
Lydia Maria Child 
(Medium) 

Over the river and through the wood, 
To Grandfather’s house we go; 
The horse knows the way to carry 

the sleigh 


Reindeer 
MAE TAYLOR KROUSE 


And I can pull three hundred pounds 
One hundred miles a day: 
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Through the white and drifted 


snow. 
(Low) 
Over the river and through the 
wood — 


Oh, how the wind does blow! 
It stings the toes and bites the nose, 
As over the ground we go! 


( High) 
Over the river and through the 
wood, 
To have a first-rate play! 
“Hear the bells ring, “Ting-a-ling- 
ling!” 
Hurrah for Thanksgiving Day! 


( High) 
Over the river and through the 
wood, 
Trot fast, my dapple gray! 
Spring over the ground like a hunt- 


ing hound, 
For this is Thanksgiving Day! 
(Low) 
Over the river and through the 
wood, 
And straight through the barn- 
yard gate. 


We seem to go extremely slow, — 
It is so hard to wait! 


(All) 
Over the river and through the 
wood — 
Now Grandmother’s cap I spy! 
Hurrah for the fun! Is the pudding 
done? 
Hurrah for the pumpkin pie! 
Manager: You have just heard the 
November Broadcast by the Third 
Grade of Tyler School. T T G is now 
signing off. A happy Thanksgiving 
to alll 


My color is a grayish-brown, 
My neck is fluffy white, 

I travel fast in day time 
But faster in the night: 


Of course, you children know me 
fys=. Because at Christmas time 
5.0 I always see that Santa Claus 
Gets to your home ON TIME. 
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Number in the Everyday Living 
of Young Children 


KATHERINE G. STAINS, Professor of Early Childhood Education--Lesley College, Philadelphia 


Noumser exists in our daily 
environment. We cannot avoid it. 
It is a social necessity. It helps to 
meet our needs. It helps to meet 
children’s needs. When children use 
money, when they estimate how 
many can ride in their father’s 
automobile, when they build a 
house big enough to play in and 
when they count the days until 
Christmas, they realize and ap- 
preciate the need for number. When 
the child comes to school, he knows 
that he has two eyes, two ears, one 
nose, one mouth, two hands, and 
two feet. He knows that he always 
needs two gloves, two rubbers, and 
two galoshes, He realizes this fact 
especially when he is unable to find 
one of these articles. He learns to 
say “a pair” of gloves and “a pair” 
of rubbers. Number is always pres- 
ent in the child’s environment. He 
constantly uses it and needs it. 

. Number increases the child’s abil- 
ity to meet the problems of real 
life situations. ““The ability to un- 
derstand and to use number brings 
order and arrangement into a child’s 
life and gives him a feeling of power 
over his environment.” (1) This 
helps to make the child emotionally 
healthy. With number as a guide, the 
child begins to think more accu- 
rately and critically. As he contin- 
ues to use number, he grows in this 
ability and, consequently, his eval- 
uations become more sound. The 
roof fits the house better and will 
not fall off. The handle is large 
enough for the basket, so that you 
can put it over your arm in order to 
carry the basket. The wooden chair 
is the right size for the doll. In his 
various work and play situations, 
the child learns to appreciate the 
need for the ability to use number. 


Children can have adventure with 
number ideas. The small group of 
children, who were building a house 
with blocks, were puzzled over the 
size of the doorway. They finally 
asked the tallest member of the 
group to help them to determine 


the size of the doorway by standing 
in the designated place to see if the 
construction might be “big enough.” 
They measured the distance to clear 
his head and made the doorway a 
convenient size. How excited they 
were when it was completed and 
every child in the group could walk 
in and out of the house without 
bumping his head! They were mak- 
ing new and exciting discoveries 
through using number. This spirit of 
adventure should not stop when 
formal arithmetic is introduced, 


Concepts That 
May Be Developed (2) 

Some children can say numbers in 
order, before they can use them to 
count objects. Moving the finger, 
in order to count, seems to compli- 
cate matters. Some children can 
count, but cannot estimate how 
many there are in a group without 
this counting process. The idea of 
adding often comes when several 
like things are seen together. “How 
many children sit at this table?”’, 
etc. The idea of subtracting often 
comes when several like things are 
seen together and one is removed 
from the group. “How many chil- 
dren are left at this table when John 
leaves?”’, etc. 

Children’s number concepts are 
concerned with quantity, size, time, 
distance, location, direction, shape, 
and space. They often develop in 
answer to questions arising out of 
daily experiences. The answers to 
these questions help to solve im- 
mediate needs. 

Quantity — How much money 
do I need for milk and how much 
change do I get? 

Size —- How large shall we make 
the doorway of the house? 

Time — Is it time to get ready for 
outdoor play? 

Distance — How far is the fire- 
house from the school? 

Location — Where is the post- 
office? 

Direction — How do I go home 
from school? 


Shape — Will the circle, square, or 
triangle fit into this puzzle? 

Space — Is there enough space in 
the room for all children to skip at 
the same time? 

The four-year-old usually 
count to ten. He can understand 
the terms of first, second, third, and 
fourth. He can realize that number 
is increased by adding and decreased 
by subtracting. In his activities, he 
can usually understand the follow- 
ing terms: 


Jarger than, smaller than 
more than, less than, 
time for, late, early 

as big as, as much as, as many as 
a long way, a short way 
big, little 

large, small 

full, empty 

quick, slow 

near, far 

long, short 

many, few 

before, after 

first, last 

high, low 

in, out 

inside, outside 

over, under 

up, down 

too many 

same as 

on 

beside 

ahead 


In addition to these, the five-year- 
old gains other concepts. “Being 
five” is more important to him than 
his name and he usually adds, “I 
am going on six!” He can count to 
twenty or further, but, in the process 
of counting, he is liable to hesitate 
before the decile and jump to any 
number. For instance, when he 
reaches “thirty-nine,” he might fol- 
low it with “fifty.” He is able to 
repeat his address, but it is well for 
the teacher to put an address tag o1 
each child before going on a long 
excursion. He can add and subtrac' 
within five, with real things, no! 
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with symbols. He understands the 
meaning of % and % by dividing 
materials in his work and play 
activities. The clay, paper, or num- 
ber of balls need to be divided. He is 
interested in his height and weight 
and enjoys telling others of the 
amount. 

The five-year-old is interested in 
clocks. He knows the time that 
school starts. Often he learns the 
time for various activities, because 
the teacher looks at the clock and 
says, “It’s time to put work away,” 
or, “It’s time to get ready for lunch,” 
etc. He is eager to show his new 
wrist watch. He likes to listen to 
clocks tick. He enjoys being 
rhythmic to music that seems to 
“tell” about the big grandfather’s 
clock, the alarm clock, the little 
wrist watch, etc. The clock in 
school should be large with big 
arabic numbers that can be read 
easily, and which is hung low enough 
to be observed closely by the chil- 
dren. Some teachers have very 
interesting clocks in the room, such 
as a beautiful old grandfather’s 
clock or an alarm clock that can be 
set for giving notice to stop work, 
etc. Children enjoy an excursion in 
the immediate neighborhood to visit 
a clock store to see its many dif- 
ferent types of clocks and to listen 
to them strike and chime. Children 
love to watch for the “cuckoo” 
when it comes out of the clock, and 
they will await its arrival with 
earnest patience. 

The five-year-old is also interested 
in calendars. He knows the names of 
the days and months. This is the 
result of the teacher’s using a large 
calendar to mark off days, to mark 
holidays ahead, and to tear off a 
page for a new month. It is well for 
the teacher to provide a large cal- 
endar so that the numbers can 
easily be seen. (In the old school, 
the teacher drew a calendar on the 
hoard with colored chalk and spent 
hours after school getting one ready 
for each new month. Then each day 
was marked with a symbol of the 
sun or an umbrella to indicate the 
daily weather.) In the modern 
school, the teacher uses a real cal- 
endar, not an artificial one, and has 
one child mark off the day. She often 
keeps a daily weather record that is 


day.” 


entirely separate and which includes 
other details such as temperature, 
direction of wind, etc. 
Clocks and calendars should be 
kept as near the eye level of the 
child as possible, and not hung high 
on the wall for the teacher’s use 
only. 
The five-year-old has difficulty 
with terms that indicate time, but, 
he can usually Jearn to understand 
them. He tells the teacher, “I went 
to the farm tomorrow,” or, “I am 
going to my Grandfather’s yester- 
During the afternoon, 
might refer to an activity of the 
morning as happening “in the after- 
noon.” However, he usually comes 
to understand and use correctly: 
morning, afternoon, evening and 
yesterday, today, tomorrow. 
He is now accustomed to using 
the terms first, second, third, etc., 
and usually employs them correctly. 
He can recognize a dollar, quarter, 
dime, nickel, penny and is interested 
in making change although it is 
not always correct. He can recog- 
nize a circle, square, and triangle 
and enjoys using these geometric 
forms in puzzles, blocks, etc. Some 
children become interested in mak- 
ing crayon designs in which they 
use these geometric forms with 
repetition and balance. 
The five-year-old adds the fol- 
lowing terms to his vocabulary and 
uses them with understanding: 


between 

thick, thin 
young, old 
heavy, light 
most, least 
both, none 
wide, narrow 
tall, small 
deep, shallow 
the next smaller 
the next larger 


Development and Use 


Of Number Concepts 


The environment should 
equipped with materials that will 
stimulate the use of number. Clocks 
and calendars have already been 
mentioned. They should be large, 
true to real life, with arabic num- 
bers, and hung low on the wall. 
Naturally, if there is a place out- 
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doors for a sundial, it will be wel- 
comed by the children. 

A large thermometer is also useful. 
Some schools have a thermometer 
‘vhich stands on the floor and which 
is as tall as the child himself. The 
numbers are very large and the 
thermometer can be read very 
easily. A small thermometer hung 
outside the window, which can be 
brought in on cold days just to see 
‘how low the red is,”’ is also worth- 
while, The children will then notice 
“how high the red is” on the ther- 
mometer that stands in the room. 

In the play corner, there should be 
a set of scales, a telephone, and a 
cash register. Needless to say, these 
materials should be well made and 
strong enough so that they will last 
through continued use. Numbers on 
them should be large, clear, and 
legible. Children will have much 
fun using them and repeated ac- 
tivity, without organization at first, 
can be expected. Later, a small group 
will organize informally a type of 
dramatic play in which they will use 
these materials. Playing “house,” 
“store,” and “bank” will become 
popular play activities in order to 
use these materials. 

If there is a sand table, measuring 
cups of various sizes, as well as 
teaspoons and tablespoons, should 
be on hand. At first, these materials 
will be used with great activity and 
without much attention given to 
their measuring value. Later, the 
child will be observed planning the 
use of these materials with great 
care and he will indicate that he un- 
derstands the differences in the 
amounts which he desires. 

During their play activities, the 
children use balls of various sizes 
and blocks of various shapes. Since 
they are interested in geometric 
forms, the teacher might call atten- 
tion to the differences. The children 
will soon recognize the circular, 
square, and triangular forms. 

Other play materials that will 
stimulate number ideas are the 
bean bag, ninepins, and ring toss. 
When the bean bag is aimed at one 
of several floor targets, each with a 
different number, and the score 
received is the one where the bean 
bag lands, children have fun in 
using numbers. Ninepins and ring 
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toss also give fun with numbers 
when small groups organize to play 
with them. 

The famous Noah’s Ark toy has 
been handed down from the early 
schools. The original purpose was 
not a Biblical one, but a biological 
one and, incidentally, involved num- 
ber. The children were supposed to 
learn that the animals went “two 
by two” into the ark and later mul- 
tiplied, “each after his own kind.” 
Sentiment has been handed down 
with the Noah’s Ark and a durable 
one is found in most schools just for 
“fold time’s sake.”’ 

There are other number materials 
which the child will meet during the 
school day. He brings money to 
school for transportation fare, for 
milk, or for a P.T.A. ticket, and 
often gets change. He notices num- 
bers on the houses and stores on his 
way to school and he learns to 
recognize the number on the door of 
the class room. Sometimes the cup- 
boards in the room are numbered 
and he knows that “6” designates 
the cupboard containing crayons, 
etc. He drinks milk from a half-pint 
bottle and notices that it is half the 
size of the pint bottle used at home. 
He uses a yardstick to measure cloth 
or paper which he intends to use. 
Sometimes the teacher has a bank 
where pennies can be dropped for 
the Red Cross. All of these materials 
help to make an environment rich 
in number ideas and they stimulate 
activities that will cause children to 
grow in their number concepts. 

Children sometimes engage in ac- 
tivities requiring number, although 
there are no materials evident to 
stimulate these activities. They love 
to play store using toy money. The 
toy money is never accurate, but 
children’s ideas keep growing. Chil- 
dren also like to make tickets for 
playing “train,” “bus,” “‘boat,”’ etc., 
and they enjoy collecting the tickets 
as well. Children like to divide 
things equally. Papers, paints, crack- 
ers, paper towels, and almost any- 
thing else will serve the purpose. 
They are often heard saying, “A 
piece for you and a piece for me.” 

The young child likes to tell you 
that he has “four” buttons on his 
coat or that he has “two” pockets in 
his “suit: He enjoys. getting some- 
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thing from the “third” shelf and 
counting the days to a holiday. Such 
activities should be informal and 
incidental, though, and should not 
be organized into games for group 
participation. A teacher who nags 
at children to count those present, 
to count the milk bottles, to count 
the crayons, to count the days, etc., 
etc., kills an interest in number. Is 
it any wonder? 

Children enjoy being able to say 
their age, address, weight, height 
and date of birthday, but formal 
repetition of these statements be- 
fore the group or for the pleasure of 
a visitor makes the knowledge tire- 
some and uninteresting. 

There are many opportunities in 
science and construction activities 
for the children to use and build up 
number concepts. Things need to be 
counted, weighed, measured, or di- 
vided. A cage needs to be set up for 
a new pet. Gravel must be bought 
and measured. Food must be 
bought. Water must be measured. 
Applesauce needs to be made for the 
party. Ingredients have to be 
bought, weighed, counted, divided, 
and measured. A house is built in 
the corner of the room. Blocks 
need to be counted. Doorways and 
windows need to be measured for 
size. Materials for the play house, 
such as furniture, rugs, and cur- 
tains need to be measured and 
divided. The roof for the play 
house requires very careful and 
accurate measurements. Its correct 
weight is also important. It must 
not be so heavy as to knock the 
building over, but light enough to 
remain on the top. 

When children measure their 
shadows on the playground during 
the early morning, noon, and late 
afternoon, and then cut them out on 
wrapping paper to hang up in the 
room, they build up concepts of 
size, time, distance, location, di- 
rection, shape, and space. The re- 
lation of the sun to this activity 
supplies these various concepts. 

When a child paints at the easel 
and finds it necessary to wait before 
using a second color so that it will 
not run, he learns something about 
time. When he models an elephant 
out of clay and is obliged to wait a 
day or two until it dries out, so that 


it can be painted, he also learns 
something about time. 

When a child blows up a toy bal- 
loon and watches it rise to the ceil- 
ing, he learns something about di- 
rection. When he watches his paint 
drip down the paper on the easel 
(because he forgot to wipe the 
brush off on the edge of the jar), he 
also learns something about direc- 
tion. 

When a child experiments with 
two plants, placing one in the dark 
closet and one on the sunny window- 
sill, he learns something about 
location. The location of the cage for 
the new pet is also important to 
keep the pet from dying. 

A child grows continually in his 
judgment of space. He bumps into 
another child while they are doing 
their rhythmic work. He carries a 
pan of water across the room and 
halts suddenly, because the wall 
meets him before he expects it to. 
He knocks another child down with 
his tricycle because he did not 
realize he was so close to him. These 
circumstances are many and varied. 
The young child grows in his ability 
to estimate space and he improves 
his skill in meeting such require- 
ments. 

A child also grows in his judgment 
of size and quantity. Too much 
water in the basin, too many blocks 
in the wheelbarrow, and too much 
food for the pet are typical examples 
of immature judgment. 

Music activities often provide 
opportunities for using number. 
Large movements to long beats and 
small movements to short beats give 
the child a sense of time, size, and 
space. When he expresses through 
motion the rhythm of 4/4, 3/4, 2/4, 
and 6/8 meters, he has a feeling for 
time, size, and space. 

In literature, the child constantly 
meets number concepts. The folk- 
tales supply “The Three Bears,” 
“The Three Pigs,” ““The Three Billy 
Goats Gruff,” and “The Three 
Little Kittens.” When the children 
engage in construction activities 
related to the story of ‘““‘The Three 
Bears,” they attempt to show the 
three bowls, the three chairs, and 
the three beds of various sizes. 

There are picture story books 
that also develop number concepts. 
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In Wanda Gag’s story of “Millions 
of Cats,” (3) the little old man 
brings home “millions and billions 
and trillions of cats.” Although 
young children never realize the 
exact amount of such totals, they 
know that it is “a great many.” In 
Helen Banrerman’s story of “Little 
Black Sambo,” the main character 
eats “one hundred and sixty-nine 
pancakes.” To young children, this 
means “a great many.” Inez Hogan 
has many picture books (5) con- 
cerned with twin animals, among 
which are “Giraffe Twins,” “‘Rac- 
coon Twins,” and “Twin Deer.” 
Maj Lindman has several picture 
books (6) about three little boys 
named “Snipp, Snapp, Snurr,”’ and 
other books about three little girls 
named ‘Flicka, Ricka, Dicka.” 

There is poetry for children which 
develops number concepts. A. A. 
Milne has a whole volume entitled, 
“Now We Are Six.” Nancy Byrd 
Turner has a_ very _ beautiful 
poem entitled “Twenty Foolish 
Fairies.” (8) George Cooper wrote 
the old favorite called “Twenty 
Froggies.” 

Mother Goose rhymes contain 
number ideas, too. “Jack and Jill’ 
go “up” and “down.” Jill. comes 
“after” Jack. “One, Two, Buckle 
My Shoe’”’ is fun for children to say 
and the numbers go up to twenty. 
“Solomon Grundy” makes it neces- 
sary to know the names of the days 
of the week. “A Diller, A Dollar” 
usually confuses young children 
because they do not understand 
such sophisticated satire. “Hickory, 
Dickory, Dock”’ answers the child’s 
tremendous interest in clocks. “Baa, 
Baa, Black Sheep” has “three bags 
full — one for my master, one for 
my dame, and one for the little boy 
who lives in the lane.” “Sing A Song 
of Sixpence” sings about ‘four and 
twenty blackbirds.” Although young 
children usually do not understand 
the content of Mother Goose 
Rhymes, they love the rhythm and 
the rhyme. When they hear and 
say these rhymes often enough, 
they become conscious of some of 
the number ideas involved and will 
ask questions about. them. 

Children’s favorite riddles also 
develop number concepts, especially 
when they undertake to explain 


their meaning. The following are 
examples of the most popular ones 
which young children usually learn 
from their older sisters and brothers. 


“As round as an apple, as deep as a 
cup, 
And all the king’s horses can’t pull 
it up.” 
(A well) 
“A riddle, a riddle, as | suppose 
A hundred eyes and has no nose.” 
(A sieve) 
“Twenty-four white horses on a red 
hill, 
Now they stamp, now they chant, 
now they stand still.”’ 
(Your teeth) 

As a result, children make up 
their own riddles. They enjoy such 
original riddles as “I see something, 
large, square, and brown. It hangs 
over the black chest and near the 
door. What is it?” 

(A bulletin board) 

In a well-rounded environment, 
teachers see that number is present. 
They try to expose all children to 
situations that involve number, al- 
though the amount and extent of the 
situations will vary with individual 
children. When an individual child 
finds a need for number and at- 
tempts to use it, the teacher is 
ready with materials and questions 
to help him to grow in his use of 
number. Teachers should be con- 
scgous of a child’s growth in number 
concepts. With an environment rich 
in experiences, every child should 
grow in his functional use of num- 
ber. By the end of the school year, 
the child will be on a higher level of 
arithmetic understanding than he 
was at the beginning of the year. 
However, all children will not have 
acquired the same concepts and the 
same skills. If the child grows in his 
ability to use number in order to 
solve the problems of his everyday 
living, his experiences and guidance 
have been worthwhile. 


1 -— Dean, Edwin, in THIS IS 
ARITHMETIC — Association 
for Childhood Education, 1945, 
Page 7 
2 — Gesell, 


A. — THE FIRST 


FIVE YEARS OF LIFE —- 
Harper, 1940 
Gesell, A. -—- THE CHILD 
FROM FIVE TO TEN — 
Harper, 1946 

3 — Published by Coward 

4 — Published by 

5 — Published by Dutton 

6 — Published by Whitman 

7 — Published by Dutton 

8 — From MAGPTE LANE — 


Recommended Readings 
Books for Teachers — 

1 — American Council On Edu- 
cation — “The Story of Our Cal- 
endar,” “The Story of Numbers,” 
“The Story of Weights and Meas- 
ures,” “Telling Time Throughout 
the Centuries.” 

2 — Association for Childhood 
Education — ‘Foundations in 
Arithmetic,” 1937; “‘Readiness for 
Learning,” Chapter 4, 1941; “This 
Is Arithmetic,” 1945. 

3 — Brownell, William A. — 
“The Development of Children’s 


Number Ideas in the Primary 
Grades,” University of Chicago 
Press. 


4 — Brueckner, L. J. — “‘Readi- 
ness Tests in Arithmetic,” Winston. 

5 — Clark, J.; Otis, A.; Hatton, 
C. — “Primary Arithmetic Through 
Experience,” Chapter 2, World Book 
Company. 

6 — McKay, Herbert — “Odd 
Numbers,” Macmillan. 

7 — Millis, James F. — “The 
Social Motive in Arithmetic.” 

8 — Morton, R. L. —- “Teaching 
Arithmetic in the Elementary 
School,” Volume 1, Chapter 2, Sil- 
ver, Burdett. 

9 — Riess, 
Readiness in 
Foresman, 1949. 


10 — Scott, Foresman Publish- 
ing Company, “Developing Num- 
ber Readiness.” 

1] — Smith, D. E. and Ginsburg, 
J. — “Numbers and Numerals,” 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1937. 
Books for Children — 

1 — American Education Press — 
“The Story of Time.” 

Turn to Page 63) 


Anita — “Number 
Research,” Scott, 
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Lesson on Conservation 


ALICE HANTHORN 
Principal of Oliver Hazard Perry School, Cleveland, Ohio 


Care of Clothing 


**The cold wind is blowing, 
But what do I care? 
My fur coat is warm,”’ 


Said the kttle black bear. 


Ss 
STUDY OF FUR N 
Chart of Fur Clothing 
Bring in pictures of fur coats, fur scarfs, fur capes, fur mittens, and of garments trimme d in fur. 
Mount on charts. If possible find pictures of a bear or tiger skin rug and of a fur lap robe. 2 
( 
Discuss the following: 
1. Why do people like fur coats, mittens, etc.> b 
2. Why are these garments so expensive? 
3 How should they be cared for? (Bring out, keep dry, protect from moths, hang up care- 
fully). 
"4. What people wear fur garments most of the year? Why? How can they afford to do it? 
S 
Study of Fur-bearing Animals 
Make list of animal whose fur is advertised? Mink, fox, seal, muskrat, racoon, skunk, bear 
and rabbit. 
Find pictures of these animals. 
Discuss the following: Ww 
1. Which are the most valuable? W hy? 
2. Which the least valuable? Why? Ss 
3. When is the fur the thickest? Why? 
4. Where and how are the animals usually’ caught? 
5. What is a fox farm? Ww 
Personal Experiences Mv 


1. Who has seen one or more of these animals? Tell about it. 
2. Whose mother or sister owns a fur coat? What kind of fur is it? 
3. Who has seen a hear-skin rug? A tiger rug? Tell about it. 


Study of Silk 
Silk as a fabric for clothing should be entionnd. If time permits a chart of pictures of silk 
garments can be made. This should be followed by a brief study of the silk worm. 
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Lesson on Conservation 
ALICE HANTHORN 


Care of Clothing 


**See my brand new coat,”’ 
Said proud Billy Mack, 
**Your coat isn’t new, 


It grew upon my back.’’ 


Study of Wool 


Bring in samples of woolen cloth, yarn, knitted pieces, and of blankets. Feel the eters: 
Mount on a chart. 


3ring in pictures of sheep. Note the heavy coat uf wool. If possible show pictures of sheep 
shearing, carding the wool, spinning the wool and winding it into balls. Perhaps some child has 
heard a grandparent tell of this work. Someone may be able to bring a carder to show the class. 


Make chart of pictures of garments and of blankets made from wool. What special care must 
be given to woolen materials. (Protection against moths) 


How should we care for our clothing? (Emphasize avoid tearing and soiling — placing on 


rare- 
hangers when not being worn). 


o it? 
Study of Cotton 


Bring in pictures of cotton growing, cotton pickers at work in the fields. 


Make chart of cotton materials — chart of pictures of cotton’ garments. 


bear 


Discuss care of cotton clothing — danger of tearing sheer cotton garments, of fading when 
washed too often. 
Study of Rayon me 
If time permits make brief study of rayon. Make chart of fabrics. Compare with cotton and 
wool. Explain how rayon is made from wood pulp. Danger of catching on fire if near a flame. 


Make chart: 


How to Care for Clothing 
Place on hanger at night and when not being worn. 

Avoid climbing trees or rough play when wearing good, clothing. 

Hang up carefully to dry when clothing is wet. Keep as clean as possible. 


of silk 
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Meaningful Seatwork 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 
(To be correlated with Famous November Birthdays) 


Answer These Questions: 


A. Our November Calendar 


.. Who was Marie Antoinette? 

2. What three names can you g ve to Daniel Boone? 
3. What three presidents were born in November? 

4. Who was Will Rogers? 

5. What noted explorer was born ‘n November? 

6. Can you name two books written by Mark Twain? 
7 

8 

9 


. Why do we honor Armistice Day? 
. What three poets were born in November? 
- When was the Mayflower Pact signed? 
10. What do we owe to Andrew Carnegie? 
11. What happened November 26, 1832? 
12. Who is Winston Churchill? Have you heard him speak over the radio? 


. THANKSGIVING 


. Why do you suppose this holiday was cal’ed Thanksgiving? 

. Name three things for which you are very thankful. 

. Why do you suppose the Pilgr ms were thankful? 

How can you express your thankfulness to your parents? 

How can you express thankfulness to your teachers? 

- Do you know any ‘*Thank You”’ poems? Can you recite them? 
Can you make up four lines expressing your thankfulness? 


kwh 


Children’s Book Week 


. What did Louisa May Alcott write? 

Name two poems by Robert Louis Stevenson. 

. What kinds of books do you like best of all? 

Why do you think we honor Book Week? 

Who wrote *“‘To the Fringed Gentian’’? 

Can you make up three library rules? 

Can you give three suggest ons for better care of books? 

. Can you name an adventure story? ; 

. What do you consider the most exciting story you ever read? 
. Do you know “The Puritan Twins” by Lucy Fitch Perkins. 


— 


Work 


What do you th’nk van Dyke means by a great work? 
Name a small piece of work. 

How should we feel when we do our work? 

Why should you do your work the very best you can? 
What work do you like the best? 

Can you name three desk workers? 

Carn you name a worker in the “roaring market place?” 
. Can you name a worker in a “‘tranqui' or quiet room’’? 
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Meaningful Seatwork 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 
(To be correlated with Famous November Birthdays) 


E. Robert Louis Stevenson 


Complete Each Sentence: 


. Robert Lou's Stevenson began to read at ............ years. 
. Uncle Dave offered Louis a prize for the best Life of 
Louis abored for almosta............. 
. One of his best-loved poems is ............. 

. Stevenson was loved by all ............. 

. Stevenson was a very ............ child. 

. The verses in ‘‘A Child’s Garden of Verses” were printed by 


SN 


F. Armistice Day 


Things To Do and Think About: 


. Why do we honor Armistice Day? 

. In what ways do we celebrate the day? 
. What sounds do you hear in the story of Armistice day? Can you list them? 
. What do we hope ended with the Armistice? 

. Where do we find the crosses? 

. Why should we bow our heads and pray on Armistice Day? 

. Was your father in the last war and what dd he do? 

- Can children help to bring about a lasting peace? How? 

. What do you consider it means to be a good soldier? 

10. Can you name a good soldier in the last war? 

11. Can you name a man who became famous in the ast war? 
12. Why do you think we have parades? 

13. What does it mean to saute our flag? 

14. What does it mean to be a good citizen of the United States? 


= 


G. Louisa May Alcott 


Answer These Quest‘ons: 


1 How o d was Lou’sa when she was lost? 
2. Who was her companion? 
3. Who found her? 
4. Was Lou'sa afra'd? 
5. Can you give two words that describe Louisa? 
6. What dd she do at twelve? 
7. Where did she get the feathers for her doll’s hats? 
8. Where did Louisa live? 
9. How many sisters did she have? 
10. What were they called? 
11. What did Louisa do on rainy days? 
12. What is the best known of Louisa’s books? 
13. For whom was it named? 
. Can you name some other books she wrote? 
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More Famous Birthdays for November 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


November 2 (1735) — Daniel Boone, famous 
hunter, scout, and pioneer. 

November 2 (1775) — Marie Antoinette, the 
Queen of France, who lost her life in the French 
Revolution. 

November 2 (1795) — James K. Polk, who was 
President of our country. 

November 3 (1794) — William Cullen Bryant, 
one of the early poets of America. 

November 3 (1879) — Villyalmur Stefansson, 
an explorer who discovered new land in the Arctic 
Ocean. 

November 4 (1879) — Will Rogers, the coura- 
zeous cowboy, author and actor. 

November 7 (1867) — Marie Curie, the French 
scientist, who with her husband, discovered 
radium. 

November 10 (1852) — Henry van Dyke, a be- 
loved minister, poet and teacher. 

November 11 (1885) — George Smith Patton, 
Jr., Officer United States Army, World War 2. 

November 13 (1850) — Robert Louis Stevenson, 
the poet who had a great love for children. 

November 14 (1765) -——- Robert Fulton, inventor 
of the steamboat. 

November 19 (1752) — George Rogers Clark, a 
brave frontier-scout. 

November 19 (1863) — Lincoln’s famous Gettys- 
burg address. 

November 20 (1620) — Signing of the Mayflower 
Pact. 

November 23 (1804) — Franklin Pierce, who was 
President of our country. 

November 24 (1784) — Zachary Taylor, who was 
President of our country. 

November 25 (1835) — Andrew Carnegie, who 
gave much of his wealth to public libraries. 

November 26 (1832) — Operation of first street 
railway in America. 

November 29 (1832) — Louisa May Alcott, the 
beloved author of “‘Little Women.” 

November 30 (1835) —- Mark Twain, whose real 
name was Samuel L. Clemens, and who wrote 
“Tom Sawyer”? and “‘Huckleberry Finn.” 

November 30 (1874) —- Winston Leonard Spen- 
cer Churchill, British diplomat and statesman, 


SPECIAL DAYS IN NOVEMBER: 
Armistice Day 
Thanksgiving 
Children’s Book Week 
A CHILD’S GRACE 
Some hae meat and canna eat, 
And some wad eat that want it; 
But we hae meat and we can eat, 
And sae the Lord be thankit. 
—- Robert Burns 


THE POET, HENRY VAN DYKE 

The poet Henry van Dyke has made us see that 
the greatest blessing in the world is our work. 
Can you think of anything harder than sitting 
idly and doing nothing? Let us remember this 
when we are tempted to complain that we have 
too much work. Perhaps this poem will show us 
the lesson of contentment. 


WORK 

Let me but do my work from day to day, 
In field or forest, at the desk or loom, 
In roaring market place or tranquil room; 
Let me but find it in my heart to say, 
When vagrant wishes beckon me astray, 
“This is my work; my blessing, not my doom; 
Of all who live, I am the one by whom 
This work can best be done in the right way. 
Then shall I see it not too great, nor small, 
To suit my spirit and to prove my powers; 
Then shall I cheerful greet the laboring hours. 
And cheerful turn, when the long shadows fall 
At eventide, to play and love and rest, 
Because I know for me my work is best. 

— Henry van Dyke 


THE CHILDREN’S BOOK WEEK. 

You will be looking for new and interesting 
books, stories and poems for Book Week. May we 
suggest a few that will give you more information 
regarding our November poets and authors? 

*“*The Turkey’s Nest,’’? Lindsay, MORE MOTH- 
ER STORIES, Platt and Munk; ‘*Grandma’s 
Thanksgiving Day,’’ Shauffler, THANKSGIVING, 
Dodd Mead; ‘‘Grandmother’s Thanksgiving,”’ 
HALF A HUNDRED STORIES, Wiggin, Hough- 
ton; “Story of Ruth and Naomi,’? FOR CHIL- 
DREN’S HOUR, Bailey, Platt and Munk; “*The 
Wheat Field,’? THE GOLDEN WINDOWS, Rich- 
ards, Little Brown; ‘‘My Thankful Prayer,’ Rose 
Waldo, POETRY BOOK I, Rand; ‘‘Daniel Boone,”’ 
Tousey, Rand; ‘*With Stefansson in the Arctic.”’ 
Noise, Dodd Mead; ‘‘Heroines of Science,’? Park- 
man, D. Appleton — Century; ‘“‘Robert Fulton,”’ 
Sutcliff, Macmillan; ‘“‘Story-Lives of Master 
Writers,”> Raymond, Stokes; ‘‘When They Were 
Girls,’? Moore, Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, 
N. Y.; “*Boy’s Life of Mark Twain,” Paine, Harper. 

Although Robert Louis Stevenson couldn’t read 
until he was eight years old, he began writing, or 
rather dictating, his stories, when he was but six. 
His Uncle Dave offered him a prize for the best 
*‘Life of Moses.”? Little Louis so wanted to win 
that prize that he labored for almost a month 
dictating his ideas to his mother, who so carefully 
worked them all out for him. Of course, Louis 
won the prize and from then on he was detcr- 
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mined to be a writer. His first book was published 
even before he finished school. 

In later years, Louis married a woman who had 
a young son. This child, like Louis when himself 
a child, was not at all strong. At one time, Mr. 
Stevenson bought a toy printer for the boy and 
let him print the verses which have made him 
loved by all children — ‘A Child’s Garden of 


Verses.”’ 


ARMISTICE DAY 


My children, it was much like this — the story 
of the Armistice: 

Out there in the harbor, there was that deep- 
voiced whistle, sounding long and hard, then an- 
other and another and still another — whistles 
from factories, from high buildings, from great 
cities, from hamlets and towns and far-away 
places. 

Then came the bells like sweet waves of sheer 
joy surging over the land from East to West — 
church bells, bells from towers high and erect, 
bells from the belfries of city and town halls. 

Joy — Joy — Joy was the note they sounded. A 
trembling and quivering joy that rose from the 
depths and ascended unto those towers and 
belfries, spilling forth its exultation over the 
earth. 

And amid the terrific blowing and beating and 
ringing of the horns, and the trumpets, and the 
bells, there were moments of silence and wonder- 
ment. Could it be that the day that thousands 
and thousands and thousands had so long prayed 
for had really come? 

Peace — Peace — Could it be that Peace was 
here at last? Could it be that those murdering 
guns had ceased? Could it mean that the factories 
and plants could stop making those shells and 
guns, those ships and tanks and planes? 

Peace — Peace — Could it possibly be the end of 
of killing, of hating, of vengeance? Could it be, 
oh, could it be that those boys were coming home 
to their fathers and mothers, to their wives and 
sweethearts, and children, to their sisters and 
brothers? 

Peace — Peace. It must be true. So we shouted. 
**“Let us beat the drums and blow the trumpets 
and ring the bells. Let us dance upon the streets 
and strew the ground with flowers. Let us haul 
out the banners and hoist the flags. 

**Peace — Peace — Let us bow our heads in sol- 
emn prayer for those crosses that stand out yon- 
der among the mountains and the jungles and 
up on the beach heads.” 

Yes, Armistice Day, my children, will come 
again year after year, as surely as the sun comes 


after the rain, the light after the darkness. And 
upon these honored days, we shall think and pray 
and hope that Armistice Day may yet bring us 
real Peace and the sacred trust that those arms 
that were laid down may never more be lifted up, 
that those boys wo came home to Joy hallowed 
by suffering and pain, may be blessed with the 
everlasting and eternal promise of World Peace. 
— Florence Piper Tuttle 


LOUISA MAY ALCOTT 

A tiny girl of only six was sitting on a doorstep 
fast asleep. She was using for a pillow a big, curly- 
haired dog who loved her devotedly and watched 
over her like a guardian. It had grown dark, but 
this the little girl didn’t know because for several 
hours she had been fast, fast asleep. 

Then the town crier began shouting, ‘Girl 
lost! Girl lost!”? And as he shouted up and down 
the streets, he rang a bell. *‘Why, that’s me,”’ 
called a childish voice. Yes, there she was, the 
very child for whom he was looking. Although 
most children would have been afraid, little 
Louisa thought it great fun that the town crier 
was calling for her. 

She was such an original and independent 
child. — When she was but twelve, she hung out 
a little sign—-“‘Doll’s Dress Maker!’ And while 
the fancy dresses and hats were most popular 
with the children in the neighborhood, the 
grown-ups were not enthusiastic about having 
their chickens chased for feathers to decorate 
doll hats. 

Louisa and her three sisters lived in a small 
town in Massachusetts and all about their home 
were trees, meadows and streams, Louisa loved 
the out-of-doors and was the town’s best tomboy. 
But on rainy days she would curl up to read and 
to write real stories of her own. She even printed 
her own magazine, which proved to be a big suc- 
cess. 

From then on for the rest of her life, Louisa 
Alcott wrote stories which have been read and 
loved by millions of children all over the world. 
Perhaps, why we really love her stories is because 
they tell of her own adventures, “‘Little Women”’ 
is, no doubt, the best known of all Louisa’s books. 
The four sisters, Meg, Jo, Beth and Amy were the 
Little Women in the book. Others of her books 
which you will enjoy reading are: 

**Eight Cousins”’ 

“Jo's Boys” 

“Little Men”’ 

**Under the Lilacs” 
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ALPHABET WORK PAGE (K) (Page 63) Louise D. Tessin 
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NOVEMBER REBUS Helen Strimple 


Helen 
Prove vis his 


the day before Thosksgivn ie he visited Grandma 


and Grandpa on their Farm. 


“My lands, you do look like a real cowboy!” said 


“I can lasso too!” said ej And he threw his 
toward the Orchard gate | A group of 


s strutted post the ’ 


short of the gate but over the head of t 
tallest A loud squawk followed and 


flew in every direction! But the one with the rope 
around his neck flew right at eh rf shut his 


and sat down suddenly. neta § flew over his 


head and up into an ©) Sy ee 


$3) laughed when he saw what had happened. 
“| wondered how! would catch that big tt, tonight, “he 


said picking up the trailing \ — 


chose our THANKSGIVING 
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I. Dyer Kuenstler 


CINDERELLA — Find the Prince, the slipper, the pumpkin, six mice, 
two lizards and the ugly sisters. 


PROLOGUE 

Characters: 

Betty Priscilla 
Harley Jim 

Scene: At Betty’s house. As 
the scene opens the four children 
are discussing Thanksgiving in 
general. 

Bettv: I’m really quite sick of 
Thanksgiving Day. It’s always the 
same old thing. Lots of company, 
stuffed turkey and all the fixings, 
and then a big stomach-ache. 

Harley: I'm always glad when it’s 
over. I’d much rather go to a foot- 
hall game that day, but no, I have 
to dress up in my Sunday best and 
be polite to a lot of giggling cousins 
1 only see once a year. 

Priscilla: I wish we might have 
lived in the days of the Pilgrims. 
They seemed to have fun just 
trying to keep alive, and that first 
Thanksgiving Feast must have been 
wonderful! I’ve been reading about 
it in our History book. 

Jim: It would be fun to pretend 
we're all back in those days once 
more. I believe we could make quite 
a game out of it, 

Betty: Good idea, Jim. I’m having 
a birthday party next week, and 
I'll give a SECOND first Thanks- 
giving Feast. We'll all have a 
chance to learn something about 
that first Thanksgiving and have a 
good time acting it out. (The Pro- 
logue ends as the four children 


recite). 
Four Children: 
The First Thanksgiving was long 
ago, 
We've read the story; we know 
"twas so. 


The Second First Thanksgiving 
A November Play | 


CAROLYN TOWLE 


It differed a lot from ours to-day. 
You'll learn a lot when you hear our 
play! 
End of Prologue 


ACT I 

Characters: (Same as in Pro- 
logue, but the 
children take the 
following parts.) 

Harley representing the Gov- 

ernor 

Jim representing an Indian 

Chief 

Betty — Pilgrim Girl 

Priscilla — Indian Girl 

New Characters: 

John — Pilgrim Man 

Robert — Pilgrim Boy 

Barbara —— Pilgrim Girl 

(Other groups may be added as 
the space on the stage warrants.) 

Scene: In Betty’s home. ‘‘A 
second first Thanksgiving feast.”’ 
Sawhorses covered with boards 
represent the dining room table. 
Wooden bowls and wooden 
spoons are set around the table 
(no forks). The food could well 
be represented by covered wood- 
en dishes in the center of the 
table. 

(As the scene opens the group is 
seated around the table.. Harley 
representing the Governor, speaks 
to the guests of Indians and Pil- 
grims. ) 

Governor: 

We welcome you all here to-day, 

And with bowed heads now let us 
pray. (They all bow their 
heads) 

Father in Heaven thanks to thee, 

For our safe journey across the sea. 
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Thanks for our Indian friends so 


true. 
Please bless each one and America, 
too! 

(The Indian Chief speaks as all 
raise their heads.) 

Indian Chief: 

We're glad to come to this Pilgrim 
Feast. 

We were glad when we saw the sun 
in the East. 

We knew we would have a pleasant 
day, 

Eating the food the white man’s 
way. 

Governor: 

Before we commence to eat a thing, 
We have a hymn we should like to 
sing! 

(The entire group stand and sing 
“Faith of our Fathers” in its entirc- 
ty. This song can be found on page 
20 in the ‘‘Gray Book of Favorite 
Songs. Published by Hall and Me- 
Creary Company, Chicago, Ill.) 

(After the group is seated once 
more, Betty representing the Pilgrim 
Girl speaks) 

Pilgrim Girl: 

We children are very hungry indeed 
We hope that the food here will 
meet every need. 
Indians and Pilgrims out day and 
night, 
Always have a big appetite! 
John — The Pilgrim Man: 


There have been many times all this 


year, 

When lack of food caused us great 
fear, 

But Harvest time has changed all 
that, 

Hence we’ve put out the welcome 
mat! 
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Priscilla — The Indian Girl: 

You have so much food I can hardly 
wait. 

The different kinds — I wish you’d 
relate. 

Robert — The Pilgrim Boy: 

We dug the clams from Plymouth 
shore. 
Oft we dig, but there’s always more! 

Barbara—The Pilgrim Girl: 

From these clams we 
chowder, 

If you wish more, just speak up 
louder! 

(At this point the group of Pil- 
grims at the table or others could 
enter at this time say together.) 

Group of Pilgrims: 

You Indians have taught us how to 
shoot, 


Thus this wild turkey has become 


made a 


Characters: 
As many Boys and Girls as 
desired. Those who do not have 
speaking parts, join in the sing- 
ing. 

Miss Aldrich. (Teacher) Older 

girl who can play piano. 

Thanksgiving Fairy. 

Older Girl. 

In assigning parts, Children’s 
own names are used. 

(Cut-out figures of a Pilgrim 
Boy and Girl; Benjamin Frank- 
lin; The Statue of Liberty; Wash- 
ington, and Lincoln are held 
before them by the children at 
the appropriate times. If cut- 
outs are not available, large 
pictures are used in their stead. 
Miss Aldrich plays. Children stand 


in a group and sing, to tune of 


AMERICA: 

Thanksgiving Day is here, 

A time we hold most dear 
Throughout the Land. 

Time when we give our praise 

For all that crowns our days 

In endless joyous ways 
From out God’s Hand. 

Miss Aldrich. (turns to children) 


our loot. 

Today it’s roasted and ready to eat. 

We have all prepared both light and 
dark meat. 

Group of Indians: 

We've been glad to teach you the 
things you wish, 

About how to hunt and where to fish. 

Though we've lived in this land 
longer than you, 

We think you can teach us many 
things, too! 

Governor: 

We never would have known how to 
plant corn, 

If you hadn’t helped us each early 
dawn. 

We're popping corn on this Thanks- 
giving Day, 

Because you Indians showed us the 
way. 


Thanksgiving Program 


A Play for Thanksgiving 


LEONORA SILL ASHTON 


We will open the Thanksgiving 
plogram tomorrow by singing that 
verse. Then each child will tell 
something that he or she is thankful 
for. (She goes out). 

Girl (to Boy next to her). What is 
it you're going to say 

Here, about Thanksgiving Day? 

Boy: Tell it is the time to eat 

Cranberries and turkey meat. 

Girl. Cookies made like sugar 

hearts, 
Pies and nuts and little tarts. 
First Girl. Yes, and then we eat 
some more, 

But — what are we thankful for? 

Thanksgiving Fairy comes in. 
(She is dressed in a long golden- 
yellow gown, tied around the waist 
with a wide purple sash. She wears a 
bunch of purple grapes for a brooch, 
and a wreath of flowers on her head. 
She carries a few stalks of wheat in 
one hand, and in the other two 
books.) Good morning Children. 

Children. (run up to her) Good 
morning, Thanksgiving Fairy. We’re 
glad you came. 

Fairy. | am glad, too. I heard you 
talking about your program to- 
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Jim, The Indian Chief: 


Now to show you Pilgrims we’re 
grateful too, 

We'll give our Indian cheer — 
WAH WAH HOO! 

And then we will give our Indian 
Dance 

In our bright costumes you should 
see us PRANCE! 

(The Indians go through a drill 
or dance whichever they may have 
learned.) 

(The Pilgrims applaud loudly at 
the finish and that will complete 
the program unless the Pilgrims 
furnish a number of their own). 

(The entire play should close with 
the singing of “The Star Spangled 
Banner,” preceded by the “Salute 
to the Flag.” 

The End 


morrow, and of course I want to 
hear what you were telling about 
Thanksgiving. 
Boy. We weren't telling anything, 
All we did was stand and sing. 
Girl. Sing about Thanksgiving here 
And the Day we hold most dear. 
First Girl. And about the things 
we eat, 
Cranberries and turkey meat — 
Fairy, tell us something more — 
What we keep Thanksgiving for. 
Fairy. We keep Thanksgiving to 
remember all the wonderful things 
God has given to us, and to give 
thanks to Him for those things. 
First Girl. Fairy, tell us one great 
thing 
That we should to memory bring. 
Fairy. There are so many great 
things to remember and be thankful 
for, I can name only a few, before I 
leave for the next school. (She 
lays one book down and opens the 
other). But here is a book with 
pictures of some of them. Those 
pictures will tell you what you wish 
to know. (she holds book up before 
Children. A Boy and a Girl come in, 
holding cut-outs of a Pilgrim Boy 


and a Pilgrim Girl before .them). 

Girl (from the group). 

In the days long past away 

Pilgrims kept Thanksgiving Day. 

Boy (from the group) 

When on the New England shore 

Blessings grew from more to more, 

Fathers, Mothers, Children there 

Joined as one in earnest prayer 

Prayer of praise and thankfulness 

For all gifts, their God to bless. 

(Boy and Girl sit down at rear of 
stage and hold cut-outs before 
them). 

Fairy. That is a splendid picture 
to look at at this. time. We are 
thankful for the Pilgrims because of 
their brave, courageous acts in 
coming across a strange great sea, 
and making homes for themselves 
in a land they had not known 
before. But most of all, we are 
thankful that right at the beginnings 
of our Country they set a special 
day on which to thank God for all 
His blessings to them. (She. turns 
another page and holds book up 
before Children.) Here is another 
picture. 

Boy. (comes in holding cut-out of 
Benjamin Franklin). 

Boy. (from group) See! There’s a 
riddle written under that picture! 
(he points to picture) 

Fairy. See who can guess the 
riddle first. 

Boy He’s a man who from the sky 

Caught the lightning flashing high. 

He it was who gathered books 

Into rooms and library nooks, 

Spread abroad the printer’s ink, 

So that all might read and think. 
WHO IS HE? 

Children. Benjamin Franklin! 

Boy Yes. His name cannot be hid; 

And remembering all he did, 

For his works in every way 

We give thanks to God to-day: 

(Boy sits down with cut-out of 
Benjamin Franklin before him.) 

Fairy. One of the great things we 
can remember and give thanks for 
about Benjamin Franklin is that 


through mails:and libraries, and. 


books and reading clubs, he made it 
possible for all boys and ‘girls and 
men and women to fead, and in 
reading the thoughts of others to 
learn to think themselves. (she 
turns page and holds book up) Now, 
here is another picture. 
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(Girl comes in with cut-out of 
Statue of Liberty). 

Girl. (from group) 

In this picture here we see 

Statue of our Liberty, 

» Gift which blesses all our Land 

From the early Pilgrim band 

To this hour, — For it we say 

Praise to God, Thanksgiving Day. 

(Girl sits down with cut-out of 
Statue of Liberty before her.) 

Fairy turns page of book. Two 
Boys come in, holding up two cut- 
outs, one of Washington, one of 
Lincoln. 

Fairy. Here are two pictures. 

Two Boys. (from group, together) 

These two Men who now you see, 

Won for us our Liberty. 

First Boy. 

Washington, the strong and wise 

Through long effort caused to rise 

From the seeds of freedom scw 

This, the Land which is our own. 

Second Boy. 

Lincoln kept that freedom sure, 

Rights for all men did secure. 

Boys. . (together) 

Praise to God for them, and all 

Who obeyed our Country’s call 

And took part in any strife 

Fought to guard our Country’s 

life. 

The Boys remain standing. 

Fairy. Those are all the pictures 
I will have time for today. I must be 
off to visit other schools. But before 
I go, let us sing the lines that are 
here at the end of this book. (She 
holds book up high) 

Third Boy unfurls the Flag above 
the cut-outs of Washington and 
Lincoln. Fairy and Children face 
Flag and sing, — 

“Our fathers’ God, to thee, 
Author of liberty, 

To thee we sing: 

Long may our land be bright 
With freedom’s holy light; 
Protect us by thy might, 

Great God our King.” 

Fairy. (waves) Good bye Children. 
Happy Thanksgiving. 

Children. Good bye, Fairy. Happy 
Thanksgiving. (Fairy turns to go) 

First Girl. Fairy! Fairy! You 
forgot the other book. 

Fairy. I didn’t forget it. 1 left it 
here on purpose. That book is for 
you boys and girls to write in and 
make pictures in of things you are 
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thankful for. (Fairy goes out. Chil- 
dren run to book.) 

Boy. (picks up book and turns the 
leaves) In this book there is a page 

For each child of every age. 

There to write and pictures draw 

Of the things we’re thankful for. 

Girl. What things shall we draw 

and write 

On those pages fair and bright? 

Boy. Write things we learn to do, 

Studying and reading, too. 

They’re the kinds of things I'll say 

I am thankful for to day. 

Boy. I shall write of races run, 

Games we play, 

Girl. And all the fun 

That we have, both girls and boys. 
Boy. Pictures I shall draw of toys, 

Wondrous ones with which we 

play 

This, and every other day. 

Girl. I shall write of woods and 

streams 

Where the sunlight shines and 

gleams 

On the water. 

Boy. I shall draw 

Things that I’m most thankful for. 

Berries red, and trees and nuts, 

Playing Indian — woodland huts- 

Girl. Snow and ice and skating 

too — 

Boy. (interrupts) Listen! We've 
got to count up how much space we 
are going to have for all these 
pictures and stories. (he turns page 
after page, pointing first at one 
child and then another.) Here’s a 
page for you and you 

You — and you — and you — and 


you. 

Here is one for you — and you — 

You — and you — and you — 
and you — 


You — and you — and you — 
(he reaches last page) 
But look! 
(He holds up book showing Jast 
page 
We shall need another book 
If you children write and draw 
All the things you’re thankful for. 
Girl. Let’s tell the things the way 
Miss Aldrich said to do. 
All. Yes! Yes! That be the 
best! 
Chorus (shouts) I am_ thankful 
for — 
Boy. (with book) Wait!.Let’s do 
the program right from the begin- 
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ning. Don’t you know before we 
tell all the things, we et 

All. 

Thanksgiving Day is ies 

A time we hold most dear 
Throughout the Land. 


Night 
Medium: 
When the evening shadows fall 
And the sun has gone to bed 
Then the Lady in the Moon 
Lights star candles, overhead, 


Light: 

Softly—softly 

See them spark 
Like small diamonds 
Lost in dark. 


Medium: 

Little birds are nesting now 

In their tree top cradles brown 
And across the meadow land 
Veils of mist are drifting down. 


Light: 

Softly—softly 

Over all 

While the night birds 
Wake and call. 


Time when we give our praise 

For gifts that crown our days 

In endless joyous ways 
From out God’s Hand. 


THE END 


for Choral Speaking 


MARGUERITE GODE 


Medium: 


Little frogies congregate 
Down beside the purple pool 
Learning how to dive and sing 


With their friends in summer school. 


Heavy: 


Ker Chung 

Ker Chung 

Croaking low 

Where the white lipped 
Lilies grow. 


Medium: 


Silence falls 

The world is still 

And across the distant hill 
Rolls a ball 

Of crystal fire 

Flaming higher 

And higher and higher. 


Light: 

Moon and stars 
Have slipped away 
And the sky 

Is bright with day. 


Mr. Scare Crow 


Heavy: 
Out in the cornfield 

All through the day 

Keeping the hungry 

Crows away 

Stands a jolly scare crow 
Dressed in tattered clothes 
Making rhythmic music 
When the south wind blows. 


Light: 
Flip flap—flip flap 
Flutter all day long 
Out in the cornfield 
Hear the merry song 
Flip flap--flip flap 
Dancing on his toes 
Old Mr. Scare Crow 
Frightening the crows. 


Heavy: 
Old Mr. Scare Crow 
Made out of straw 

Shakes with laughter 

When the black crows caw 
Corn in the brown husk 
Changing into gold 

Out in autumn corn fields 
As the days grow cold. 


Light: 

Flip flap—flip flap 

Flutter all day long 

Stands Mr. Scare Crow 
Where the black crows throng 
Flip flap—flip flap 

Dancing all the day 

Driving the hungry 

Birds away. 


Heavy: 
Shoo—Shoo. 
Light: 
Caw—caw 


Caw—caw—caw. 


Windmill Song 
Light: 
Creakity creak 
Creakity creak 
The wind mill spins around. 
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Medium: 

Creakity creak 

Creakity creak 

Oh what a welcome sound. 


Heavy: 

Spinning and turning 
When the wind blows 
Over and over 

And over it goes. 


Medium: 

And cattle and horses 
Pause at the brink 

Of the big shining tank 
For an afternoon drink. 


The Milk Cart 
Light: 
Down the early morning street 
To the tune of horses’ feet 
Goes the milk cart on its beat. 


Heary: 

Clippity Clop 

Clippty Clop 

“Giddap” means go 
And “Whoa” means stop 
Clippity Clippity 
Clippity Clippity 
Clippity Clippity Clop. 


Light: 

The milk man is a cheery spirte 
Who walks abroad in eerie light 
And wears a uniform of white. 


Heavy: 

Clippity Clop 
Clippity Clop 
“Giddap” means go 


Tall are the piers 
That hold the bridge. 
Strong is the trestle 
Over the ridge. 
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And “Whoa” means stop 
Clippity Clippity 
Clippity Clippity 
Clippity Clippity Clop. 


Light: 
Then little children rise from bed—- 
And hurry downstairs to be fed 


With creamy milk and toasted 
bread. 


Heavy: 

Clippity Clop 

Clippity Clop 

“Giddap” means go 

And “Whoa” means stop 
Clippity Clippity 
Clippity Clippity 

Clippity Clippity Clop. 


Train Trip 
Light: 
Toot Toot 
Toot Toot. 


Medium: 
Ding Dong 
Ding Dong 


Heavy: 
All aboard 
All aboard. 


Light voices keep up a Choo Choo 
rhythm while medium and heavy 
repeat the following: 


Medium: 
Tickets please 
Take a seat 
In the diner 
You can eat. 


Railroad Bridge 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


Deep is the water 
Down below, 

Down where the tugs 
And ferries go. 


Heavy: 
See the landscape rushing past 
We are on our way at last. 


Medium: 

Thru the country 
Autumn brown 
Past the houses 
Of a town. 


Heavy: 

On and on 
And on we go 
Faster—faster 
Never slow— 


Medium: 

Here’s a book 

To pass the time 
Candy bars 

That cost a dime. 


Heavy: 

Faster faster 

All day long 

To the big wheels 
Click clack song. 


Light: 

Next stop—Boston 
Whistle blows 
Now the engine 
Slows and slows. 


Light: 
Choo Choo sound ends --Sh-Sh- 
Sh-Sh. 


Heavy: 

Down we climb 

Our train trip ends 
And we turn 

To meet our friends, 


Over the river 

Deep and wide, 
High on a bridge 

In a train we ride. 
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DUTCH GIRL RECIPE HOLDER Helen Strimple 


MATERIALS NEEDED: 


1-LILY DRINKING CUP 
OR ANY PAPER CUP 

2- STIFF PAPER TO TRACE 
DUTCH DOLL ON 

3- SCISSORS, CRAYONS 


(@) TRACE DOLL ONTO STIFF PAPER OR BOARD. 


COLOR AND CUT OUT. 


OUTLINE CAP 
IN LIGHT BLUE 


-Sh- 


YELLOW HAIR © CUT NOTCHES IN BOTTOM 


RIM OF CUP TO HOLD 


BLUE DRESS RECIPE CARD. A “A” 
WHITE COLLAR Bx 
AND CUFFS An 
©) cut 
IN BOTTOM OF CUP. 
INSERT TAB’B’ OF 


DOLL IN SLOT. 
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FIREARMS! 


NEVER PLAY WITH 
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CAN YOU FINISH THE PICTURE Helen Strimple 


Little Pilgrim boys dress like the Pilgrim men. 
Finish drawing the second Pilgrim hat. 

Now draw a Pilgrim boy wearing the hat and 
walking behind his father. 

Draw another tree on the hill above the boys 
head. 

Make windows in the log cabin. 

Color the picture. 
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THANKSGIVING TURKEY Bess Bruce Cleaveland 


COLOR THE TURKEY VERY 
LIGHT BROWN WITH RED 
WATTLES AND YELLOW 
BILL AND FEET. 

FASTEN TAIL BRCK UF 
BRODY WITH A SMALL 
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Bess Bruce Cleaveland 
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ws State Seal Poster 


MAE TAYLOR KROUSE and M. STIFNELL TURNER 
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Together the Children Plant a Tree for Their State! 


| Nebraska is in the grea’ plains 

| region. 

| | Capitol: Lincoln, same name as 
our Civil War President. 

One of the nicknames is Tree 
Planters State. 

Western Meadow Lark is the 
state bird. 

Corn and wheat are great pro- 
ducts; also potash and chalk. 


Song: “Dear Old Nebraska.” 


Motto: “Equality Before the 
Law” meaning all men are 
equal before the natural law. 


| 
| 


State Flower: Solidago serotina, 
meaning Late Goldenrod. 
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This Bess 


To color and dress 
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A Tale in Rhyme for Story Time 


The Big Adventure MAYWILL DUDLEY SLOAN 


To you and me it’s just a stump 
Where cat-tails grow up in a clump. 
But sh-h-h, be quiet, — look down there, 
See that crooked winding stair? 


With violet leaves the roof is thatched, 
See how neatly it is patched. 

For chimney just a hollow reed, — 
Someone lives here, yes indeed. 


Oh, there’s a sign, quite near the door — 
TO STUMPY VILLA, — look once more, 
A spider web so neatly spun 
It gives protection from the Sun, 


I’m sure the folks who live inside 

Are happy, — quick, crouch here and hide! 
See, there’s Ant Lizzie coming out 

And bustling hurriedly about. 


Her Highness Lady Bug is dressed 
In dotted frock, her very best, 
See Percy Fieldmouse dashing in, 
I'll bet I know just where he’s been! 


They say he loves the pretty Maid 

At Big House where last night he stayed, 
They had a party, and he knew 

There would be crumbs and good things too. 


He’s quite the dude of Insect Town, 
For love of cheese, he’s won renown, 
But hark! What’s that up in the sky? 
It’s coming down, O me, O my 
It’s only Captain Dragonfly! 
A daring aviator he, 
And is as handsome as can be. 
See Spotty Toad, -— he is the Mayor 


And carries on a gay affair 

With Luna Moth ’twas told to me, 
He’s also fond of plants, you see. 

And Tommy Lightning Bug, the one 


Who’s named for Mr. Edison. 
Without his bright and shining light 
The Villa would be dark at night. 
Oh, we could see a Jot, I know 


If we could stay, —- but we must go. 
And now that we have found the way, 
We'll come again another day! 
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Mrs. Goose Writes a Book 


“Mrs. GOOSE hasn’t come 
out of her house all day,” Mrs, 
Squirrel told Three-Ducks. 

“What’s the matter with her?” 

“T don’t know. But I couldn’t 
help seeing her, through the window. 
She’s sitting at her table, writing. 
And she has her feet in a tub of 
water, and her head all bundled up 
in white cloth.” 

“Well, if she looks like that, we 
are going to take a peek, ourselves,” 
said Three-Ducks. 

Mrs. Squirrel went with them. 
They tried to be quiet, but Mrs. 
Goose heard. “What are you doing 
there?” she called, through the open 
window. “Why do you disturb me. 
Can’t you see | am writing a book?” 

“Well, we didn’t know what you 
were doing,”” Mrs. Squirrel told her. 
“We thought you might be sick, 
with your feet in water, and your 
head all bandaged like that.” 

“The cloth helps to keep my 
brain warm,” explained Mrs. Goose. 
“And the cool water sends the blood 
to my head.” 


“Well, it certainly makes you 


look as if you were sick,” said 
Three-Ducks. ‘“‘What’s the book 
about?” 


first I thought write a 
cookbook.” (Here Mrs. Squirrel 
nudged Three-Ducks. Mrs. Goose 
could cook — but certainly not well 
enough for thal!) . . . “and then I 
changed my mind, and decided to 
write about dancing.” 

“But--” began Mrs. Squirrel. She 
wanted to say “How can you write 
about dancing when you can’t 
dance?” ... but Mrs. Goose was 
still talking. She said, “Then it 
seemed a good idea to write a big 
book about bears.” 


MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 
Illustrated By the Author 


“Why do you disturb me,” asked 
Mrs. Goose. 

Three-Ducks opened their bills 
to say, “What do you know about 
them? Why, you are afraid to even 
walk past the old bear’s den on the 
hill. You don’t know a thing about 
bears!” -- but Mrs. Goose inter- 
rupted them. She announced, “And 
now | am just writing. See—I am 
using this red writing pencil. That’s 
what it’s for — to write. Of course 
I won’t know what the book’s about 
till I have finished.” 

“But--” said Mrs. Squirrel, “I 
should think you’d have to have 
some idea -- or you couldn’t write!” 

Mrs. Goose was hunched over 
her work. She splashed her feet in 
the water, and rumpled the bandage 
on her head. “Please go away. I 
am writing a book!” 

The next morning Mrs. Squirrel 
met Three-Ducks again. “I am 
really worried about Mrs. Goose,” 
she told them. “She is still writing. 
I don’t think she went to bed last 
night. And I am quite sure she 
hasn’t eaten anything. She looks 
all fagged out, and her eyes are 
half-shut.”’ 

“Well, we’d better take her some 
hot soup and sandwiches. Onion 
sandwiches — to sort of perk her 
up.” 

“But they might make her cry. 
And then the hook would be sad.” 


“Nothing Mrs. Goose could write 
would ever be sad. It would only 
be foolish.” 

“That’s so,” sighed Mrs. Squirrel. 

When they went to her house 
with the food, Mrs. Goose asked, 
“Why do you keep bothering me? 
Can’t you see I am writing a book?” 

“But you must eat, and keep 
your strength up. Do you know, 
now, what the book’s about?” 

Mrs. Goose was very annoyed. 
“I told you,” she said, “that I 
can’t tell what it’s about till it’s 
done. With my red writing pencil 
I put down words — just words. 
Anything that comes into my head. 
Like this; ‘snails,’ ‘buttercups,” ‘mud 
puddles,’ ‘bread pudding,’ ‘polly- 
wogs, ‘hot water bags.’ Then, 
when I[ am through, I will read all 
these words, and see what I have.” 

Mrs. Goose’s friends just stared 
at her. Then Three-Ducks mut- 
tered, “Well, it just doesn’t make 
sense, that’s what!” 

“You'd better think about your 
own senses,” she told them. “And 
now, please go away, and let me 
write.” 

The next afternoon she rapped on 
Mrs. Squirrel’s door with her red 
writing pencil. “‘My book is fin- 
ished!’ she said. “Or, at least, 
can’t think of any more words to 
put down. So, I am inviting some 
of my friends to come to the Ani- 
maltown schoolhouse at seven 
o'clock tonight. Then, I will read 
my book to you.” 

Mrs. Squirrel almost said, “‘l 
don’t want to come, thank you!’’— 
but Mrs. Goose had gone. 

Mrs. Sheep came along. ‘‘What’s 
all this about Mrs. Goose’s book?” 
Mrs. Squirrel asked her. ‘“*What 
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Mrs. Goose rushed to the front of the platform. 


kind of a book can it possibly be, 
if she. doesn’t know, herself, what 
she was writing about? Il don’t 
want to spend the evening listening 
to it, indeed 1 don’t.” 

“1 don’t want to, either, but I 
suppose we'll have to. I certainly 
don’t look forward to it.” 

“ll be glad when I can look 
backward on it,” said Mrs. Hen, 
who arrived just then. “Mrs. 
Goose told Three-Ducks that she 
thought the book might be a story, 
called The Pink Wind, or a mys- 
tery, called The Deep Dark Se- 
cret, or a History of Animaltown.” 

“Oh, that would be just awful,” 
said Mrs. Squirrel. ‘She would be 
sure to say things that would make 
us furious. Mrs. not 
tactful.” 

“Well, we'll all find out about it, 
soon enough, in the schoolhouse this 
sighed Mrs. Sheep. “And 


Goose is 


evening, 


| suppose we'll live through it, 
somehow.” 
That night there was a little 
r 


group of her friends waiting for 
Mrs. Goose. They had decided that 
they just had to be polite to her 
about her book, so they all came. 
Black Cat was going to get up on 
the platform first. and introduce her. 

“But how foolish!” quacked 
“Everyone knows 


Three-Ducks. 


her. You can tell her a mile off.” 
“Old Lady Owl says that is the 
right way to do, to start the eve- 
ning,” Mrs. Pop-Rabbit said. 
Then there was a loud plopping 
in the hall, and in came Mrs. Goose. 
“She’s all dressed up fit to kill,” 
Mrs. Hen whispered to Mrs. Squir- 
rel. She had her dangle-feather hat 
on, her long purple flowered dress, 
her glasses, and under her wing she 
carried an enormous bundle of pa- 
pers. They were all scribbled on. 
“Oh mercy me,” whispered Mrs. 
Squirrel. “Just look at that! We'll 


have to sit here al! night, listening. . 


Mr. Gobbler said she bought six 
tablets of school paper at his store— 
and see — she’s used lots of other 
stuff besides. Shelf paper and 
grocery bags and the backs of calen- 
dars and pink tissue paper. She'll 
never get through reading that hook 
to us!”’ 

“I’m going to shut my eyes,” 
said Mr. Pop-Rabbit, “‘and try to 
be comfortable.” 

“Better yet, cover those long ears 
of yours,”’ said Mr. Pig. 

Mrs. Goose got to the platform 
with a great bounce, and swish of 
her goosie skirts. «;Black Cat made 
a nice bow. His tail lashed to and 
fro. ‘‘My friends,” he said, “we 
are here tonight to listen to a book, 


written by our own Mrs. Goose. 
Mrs. Goose, the author of--what is 
the name of your book, please?’’ he 
asked her. “‘What is it about?” 

Mrs. Goose rushed to the front 
of the platform. “You'll find that 
out in plenty of tine” she said, 
“and so will I. It will be a fine 
surprise for all of us.” She laughed 
loudly, and then said, “Thank you, 
Black Cat. Good evening, my 
friends . . .”” and she bowed right 
and left, smiling a wide smile. 

“That’s enough of that funny 
business,’ whispered Mr. Pop-Rab- 
bit. “‘She’d better stop her smiling, 
get on with her reading, and have 
it all over.” 

Mrs. Goose settled her glasses, 
and held up the big bundle of pa- 
pers. She opened her bill. Then 
she looked frantic. She shuffled 
the papers, dropped some of them, 
made a snatch, nearly fell down, 
lost her glasses off. Black Cat 
sprang forward to help her. “Is 
anything wrong?” he asked. 

“Yes,” she said, “but nothing 
very much. “I seem to have left 
the first part of my book at home, 
and I don’t remember just where, 
either. I shall have to go back and 
hunt for it—but stay here, all of 
you, and rest, and talk, and look 
forward to what is coming. I'll be 
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right back.” She bundled the 
papers under her wing and was out 
of the door before anyone could 
say a word. 

“Well, that’s that,” spluttered 
Mrs. Squirrel. “I didn’t want to 
come here tonight in the first place, 
and now it is going to take even 
longer than ever — with Mrs. 
Goose gallivanting home to get the 
rest of her book! It will be way 
past our bedtime before she even 
begins!” 

“I'm going home,” grunted Mr. 
Pig,” and stay there. I don’t see 
any refreshments anywhere, and 
we'll certainly need them, when we 
get to the end of this evening.” 

“You stay right here,” Old Lady 
Owl told him. ‘“We’ve got to see 
our friend Mrs. Goose through this, 
even if we suffer.” 

Pretty soon there was another 
loud bang in the hall, and in burst 
Mrs. Goose, with papers under her 
wing. She got to the platform in a 
hurry. “Well, now I have the first 
part of the book,” she said, smiling, 
“and it was a good thing I went 
back, for as I was walking I thought 
of more words to add to it. ‘Stars,’ 
‘moon,’ ‘comets.’ I had completely 
forgotten to mention them! They 
are nice words, too.”” Then she 
looked frantic again. “Oh dear me— 
what have 1 done? I have the first 
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“Are you quite sure the book is 


finished,’’ asked Mrs. Owl. 
part —- but | must have left the rest 
of the book at home!” 

Old Lady Owl leaped to her feet. 
“Mrs. Goose,” she said, “are you 
quite sure that book is really fin- 
ished? Just now you said yourself, 
that you had thought of more words 
to add to it. Wouldn’t it be better 
to wait till you were sure it was 
done, and then read it to us?” 

Mrs. Goose pushed her glasses 
down on her bill. She seemed to be 
thinking this over. 

Then Black Cat said very quickly, 
“All those in favor of postponing 
this meeting, and going home, 
please say ‘yes’.”” 

Everyone said “YES!” in very 
loud tones, too loud to be polite, 
Old Lady Owl thought. (But she 
said yes, herself, with a hoot.) 


Mrs. Goose came down from the 


The Torn Book 


KAY SANDBERG 


Buty took the torn book out 
of its usual place and put in a brand 
new book that his Aunt Mary had 
given him for his birthday. 

The new book had a bright blue 
cover with a picture on it of a green 
giant. But he didn’t look terrible. 
There was a pretty little girl with 
long blonde curls in a bright red 
dress. There was a big yellow ship, 
and much bigger grey elephant with 
a little seat on its back. 

Until yesterday the new book 
had been in a large room with just 


lots of other books and no one ever 
paid any attention to him. Then 
all of a sudden a nice lady had come 
and taken him and dusted him and 
had wrapped him in nice white 
paper with a big blue bow. It was 
then that things had begun to 
happen to him. 

The nicest thing that had hap- 
pened so far was the way the little 
boy had unwrapped him and had so 
proudly put him on the book shelf. 
He had enjoyed the feel of the soft 
warm hands of the little boy. It is 


platform. “I believe you are right,” 
she said. “It is better to wait. And, 
as I feel like writing again, [ think 
[’ll begin,”’ and she rushed out of the 
door faster than she had rushed in. 

A few days after that Mrs. 
Squirrel met her in the post office. 
“Hello,” she said. ‘“‘How is your 
book getting on?” 

“What book” asked Mrs. Goose. 

“Why—your cookbook, or the 
book about dancing, or bears, or 
the Pink Wind, or the Deep Dark 
Secret, or that history of Animal- 
town? Whatever it was.” 

that,”’ said Mrs. Goose. “Do 
you know, one morning when I saw 
that heap of paper, I forgot it was 
a book, and I used it to start the 
kitchen fire.” 

“Oh, what a pity! Are you going 
to try to write it over again?” 

“IT can’t,” Mrs. Goose told her. 
“Because | have lost my red writing 
pencil.” 

Mrs. Squirrel might have said, 
“You know perfectly well that you 
could buy another pencil!’’ But she 
didn’t. Because she decided that 
Mrs. Goose was probably through 
with that writing business — and 
certainly it was just as well. 

But Mr. Gobbler never quite 
trusted her. Whenever Mrs. Goose 
tried to buy paper at his store, he 
sold her only a little bit at a time. 


no wonder that New Book was 
feeling pretty important and had 
puffed out his bright blue cover just 
a bit. He was by far the handsomest 
book in the room that was to be his 
new home. He liked the red and blue 
ships on the walls, and the funny 
horse in the corner almost made 
him laugh. 

“T was once as beautiful as you 
are,” said a little voice. “You may 
not think so, but I was once as 
beautiful as you.” 

New Book was startled. He at 
once disbelieved the statement. 
There was no book in this room 
that was as beautiful as he, and 
from the looks of the books around 
him, he could not see that any book 
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had ever been any where nearly as 
pretty as he. He turned a bit to see 
if he could find out where the voice 
came from. 

The little torn book lying on the 
floor spoke again, “You may not 
think so, but 1 was once as beautiful 
as you are.” 

New Book decided there must be 
a story so he waited, for he dearly 
loved stories. The little torn book, 
of course, couldn’t see how awful 
he looked, so New Book puffed out 
his cover a little more and waited 
for the story. 

Torn Book began. “Once [hada 
bright, shiny blue cover, too, and I 
had a picture of a green, green 
dragon and a red, red fox, and a 
rich, rich king with a gold, gold 
crown.” 

<very time Torn Book described 
something, he used two words to do 
it. 

New Book looked at Torn Book. 
He did not care to believe that he 
could ever look like Torn Book did 
now. 

Torn Book continued, “I had a 
funny, funny story on page thirty- 
two. That page is all gone now. It 
used to make Billy laugh every time 
his mother read the story to him. 

“Tt was a story about a king who 
loved gold. One day he decided to 
go down to the dairy house to see 
the maid churn butter. He insisted 
that she remove the cover. She did. 
The king leaned too far over the 
churn and his gold, gold crown fell 
into the yellow, yellow butter. The 
sun was very hot that day and when 
the king, in his embarrassment, 
put his crown back on his head, 
the butter melted and ran down his 
face and neck. The dairy maid hid 
her face as she could not stop 
laughing.” 

Torn Book gave a little chuckle as 
he finished. 

New Book couldn’t help asking, 
“How do you come to be so torn?” 

“One day,” began Torn Book 
again, “Billy threw me down on the 
hard, hard floor and that hurt my 
back. Another day the baby in the 
house, who doesn’t like books, bit 
my nice, nice blue, blue cover, and 
chewed and chewed it. Then he 
‘linally swallowed it. I can’t bear to 
hink of it as a part of me. One day 


Billy’s friend, Jimmy or Bimmy or 
Timmy, or some such name, tore 
three pages out of me and that hurt 
something awful. He took out the 
one about the king and then Billy 
didn’t laugh any more. He took out 
another one about a little girl who 
got seventeen valentines and gave 
away all but one of them. That was 
a sad little story, but Billy liked it.” 

New Book was beginning to 
wonder if he would be as happy in 
his new home as he had thought at 
first. He certainly wouldn’t want 
any of the awful things that had 
happened to Torn Book to happen 
to him. He didn’t see how Torn 
Book could have ever been very 
beautiful, but he was beginning to 
feel a little sorry for him. 

A nice lady came into the room, 
and turned down the covers on the 
little bed. Then the little boy, who 
had brought New Book in, came in 
and climbed upon the nice little bed. 

“Which story will it be today?” 
asked the nice lady. 

New Book did not know that 
each day before the nap, Billy heard 
a story. There were many things 
that New Book did not know, but 
he was a smart book and he would 
learn. 

“Read the story about the green 
giant in my new book,” said the 
little boy. 

Indeed, New Book puffed out his 
cover once again. 

The nice lady picked him up very 
carefully. As she did so, she noticed 
the torn book on the floor where 
Billy had put him when he put the 
new book on the shelf. 

She picked up the torn book and 
said to Billy, ““You must take care 
of your books better than this. 
Isn’t this the book that has the 
funny story about the king that 
you like so much, that has always 
made you laugh so?” 

‘There wasn’t room for it on the 
shelf so I took it out to put the new 
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book there. Besides, the funny story 
isn’t all there any more.” 

“I know where the pages are!” 
exclaimed Billy. “Under that box 
on the chest.”’ 

His mother 
them there. 

“We will put this book in the 
hospital for a day or so,” said 
Billy’s mother. “We can make a 
nice new cover and in some way we 
can put the pages back in the book. 
Now, for the story of the green 
giant.” 

New Book looked to see if Torn 
Book was fully aware of his im- 
portance as the nice lady opened 
his pages to the story about the 
green giant. She rested the new 
book on the torn book in her lap. 
Feeling his nice soft worn pages, 
New Book melted a little and 
thought, “I suppose he was in 
better shape one day.” 

Billy was asleep when his mother 
had finished the story. She put the 
new book back on the shelf and 
tip-toed out, carrying Torn Book 
with her. New Book was very well 
pleased with his new position. 

Next day at nap time when Billy’s 
mother asked him which story 
he would like, he asked, “Is the 
king story all together?” 

His mother nodded. 

New Book sniffed, ““Humph!” 

“Tomorrow I want a story from 
the new book, but today I would 
like to hear the king story,” said 
Billy. 

Billy’s mother brought in a nice 
new-looking yellow book with little 
blue and red flowers on it. 

New Book looked to see where 
Torn Book was. Torn Book was not 
in sight. 

“How do I 
Torn Book. 

New Book looked around. “‘Where 
are you)” he whispered back. 

“Here in the nice lady’s hand,” 
said Torn Book. But he was no 
longer torn. 

The yellow book looked so happy 
that new book was happy for him. 
New Book didn’t know what to 
think, but he was glad to see him 
again. 

New Book decided to give a new 
name to Torn Book. It was, “Nice. 
nice yellow, yellow.” 
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Tommy's Brother Plays 
“First Thanksgiving’ 


YVONNE ALTMANN 


ET’S PLAY the story you 
told us about the first Thanksgiving, 
Miss Brown?” Jimmy asked his 
kindergarten teacher as the children 
sat around her. 

“How many would like to do 
that?” 

“IT would, I would.” 

“I’m glad that some of you re- 
membered to raise your hands. That 
is so much better than everyone 
calling out an answer.” 

“Can I be a Pilgrim?” Jimmy 
asked his teacher. 

“Yes you may. Half of the group 
may be pilgrims and half Indians, 
How can we divide the class?” 

““Let’s count.” 

“That’s a good idea. First we 
will count and see how many chil- 
dren there are and then we will 
have half of them go sit on the rug 
over there and the other half stay 
on this rug.” 

The children found out there were 
30 children in kindergarten that 
morning. Therefore half went on 
one rug and half stayed on the other. 
The children did not know what 
was half of 30 so Miss Brown had 
to tell them. Do you know what 
half of 30 is? 15. That is right. 

“Ll tell the story and as I do 
you act it out. Once upon a time 
there were some people who lived 
way across the water. They did 
not want to stay there any longer 
because they could not worship the 
way they wanted to so they got in 
three boats and sailed far away. 
Now did everyone make believe the 
rug was the boat. Rock back and 
forth so it will look as though the 
wind is blowing the boat as you 
know in those days the boats did 
not have motors but had to depend 
on the wind to blow their sails to 
make them go. That’s fine. It looks 
One 


day the people saw land and they 


just like a boat is moving. 
were so happy. What do you say 
now?” 


“There’s land, hurrah.” 


“Tl be glad to get out and run 
around.” 

“But look there aren’t any houses 
or stores or anything.” 

“There are just a lot of trees.” 

“See the snow on the ground. It 


looks cold. It feels cold.” 

“That’s fine,” said Miss Brown. 
“I’m glad you were such good lis- 
teners and that way you knew just 
what to say. I’m glad you said it 
in your own words. Now to go on 
with the story. The pilgrims all 
got out of the boats and went on 
land. That’s right walk off of the 
rug and start building your houses. 
Talk as you work.” 

“Please help me cut down this 
tree.” 

“T’ll help you.” 

“T think we should thank God for 
bringing us here safely.” 

“That’s a good idea. Come on 
everybody let’s say a prayer first.” 

The groups bowed their heads. 
Some prayed out loud, some to 
themselves and some just watched 
the others. 


“Now we can build our house. 
I’m going to use these chairs for a 
tree,’ said Jimmy to one of the 
children. 


“So am I.” 


Soon everyone had completed the 
houses. The children sat in them. 
Some just used one chair and sat 
behind that for a house while others 
had worked together and put four 


to five chairs together and they sat 


in the middle. When everyone was 
quiet again, Miss Brown continued 
with the story. 


“The pilgrims were very hungry. 
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Soon the food they had was all 
gone. They became very hungry. 
One day the Indians came to see 
them.” 

The Indians (children) left the 
rug and went over to the pilgrims 
(children.) 

They knocked on the doors of 
the houses (chairs.) 

“Hello, who are you?” 

“We are Indians. We brought 
you some food. We thought you 
might be hungry.” 

“We are hungry, thank you.” 

“The Indiaris and pilgrims be- 
came very friendly. The Indians 
gave the pilgrims food all winter. 
If they hadn’t, they would have 
died. The next spring the Indians 
gave the pilgrims some seeds to 
plant in a garden,” said Miss Brown 
as she continued with the story. 

The Indians had gone back to 
their rug. Now they came over to 
the pilgrims and gave them some 
seeds. They showed them how to 
plant them. 

“Thank you for the seeds. We 
will take real good care of our 
garden.” 

“The Indians come back to the 
rug,” Miss Brown said to the chil- 
dren. “The pilgrims took care of 
their gardens all summer. In the 
fall of the year everything was ripe. 
The pilgrims found they had more 
than enough food for the winter. 
They decided to have a party.” 

“Let’s ask the Indians to come 
to a party. 
us that now we will share with 
them,” said Jimmy. 

“T’ll go ask the Indians.” 

“No, I want to.” 

“Why don’t you all go,”’ suggested 
Miss Brown. 

Soon the Indians were sitting on 
the rug with the pilgrims. 
they started to eat (make-believe) 
they said a thank you prayer. 

“That was the first Thanksgiving. 
I think you acted out the play very 
well. I'll clap for all of you,” said 
Miss Brown as she clapped her 
hands. 

“Can we play it again?” asked 
Jimmy. 

“There isn’t any more time now 
but you may play it tomorrow.” 

Perhaps you would like to act 
out the First Thanksgiving. 
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Tue SUMMER was ended in 
Saskatchewan. Every morning the 
big, golden sun rose later over the 
eastern mountains, and every eve- 
ning the dusk fell earlier over the 
marshes. One morning the marsh- 
land was sorinkled with white flakes 
of snow. Tle great flock of whooping 
cranes knew now that it was time for 
them to be flying toward the south 
land. 

That day every hummock in the 
marshland was packed with the big, 
white birds. Tall and straight some 
of them stood with their dusky- 
greenish bills five feet in the air and 
their black legs hidden in the thick 
marsh grass. Others lay with their 
heads tucked under their left wings 
and their right legs under their 
bodies. 

As the sun sank behind the great 
evergreen forest, there was a shrill 
signal from the leader which was 
answered from dozens of hummocks, 
Then the whole flock rose slowly, 
flying low over the hummocks and 
marshland, then higher and higher 
in the darkness. 

On and on they flew until the sun 
peeped over the eastern hills. Near 
a cranberry bog they dropped slowly 
to the earth, tired and hungry. 

All that day they rested and ate 
cranberries. When night came on, 
the great bird-triangles rose again 
into the air and headed for the Gulf 
States. Old North Wind and Jack 
Frost followed them from the north 
land but never quite caught up with 
them. And finally they were in the 
land where snow and ice and cold 
are unknown. There in the southern 
marshes they found plenty of frogs, 
fish, small mammals, and insects to 
eat. 

Months passed by as they visited 


A Tale of the Whooping Cranes 


B. F. BISHOP 


marsh after marsh, flying low over 
the wet ground. 

One spring day Mother Nature 
began spreading green over the 
north country. She melted the last 
of the snowbanks. She touched the 
buds of the maples and birches and 
they burst into leaf. She waved her 
magic wand over the meadows and 
pastures, and they sent forth their 
carpets of green. 

One evening, as the last red ray 
of the setting sun vanished into the 
gathering dusk, a _ clarion call 
sounded across the southern 
marshes. Instantly the great, white 
birds rose high into the air and 


started toward their Saskatchewan 
home. On and on they flew, only 
stopping for rest and food. 

It was a warm spring evening 
when they flew over Farmer John’s 
pastureland. Suddenly a loud sound 
was heard. There was a flash of 
fire among the maples and smoke 
rose from among the green branches. 

Down, down through the spring 
air fell the big, white body of Mrs. 
Crane. The charge of shot had 
broken her wing, and she knew that 
she could not follow the others in 
their swift flight. Down, down she 
came, saving herself as well as she 
could. Finally she landed gently in 
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the marshland beside the pond in 
Farmer John’s pasture. The hunter 
did not see where she fell, for she 
quickly hid among the tall grasses. 

An hour passed by, while all was 
quiet around the woodland pond. 
The crippled crane walked slowly 
to a open spot on the bank. Here she 
stopped and searched the air above. 
Would her mate miss her and return 
to the pastureland? Would he know 
where to find her? 

Then she saw him — a mere speck 
in the sky. Again and again she 
called in Crane language, “Here I 
am! Come down! Come down!” 
Straight onward he came, flying 
lower and lower, until he was di- 
rectly over the pond. The next 
moment he had settled on the 
smooth surface of the water near 
the bank where his crippled mate 
awaited him. He swam slowly to the 
bank and soon settled down by her 
side. 

Day after day Mrs. Crane lay in 
the deep grasses on the edge of the 
pond, only moving enough to find 
a few insects and bugs for her break- 
fast. Once a day she edged herself 
to the pond for a drink of cool 
water. Her faithful mate was never 
far from her side. Slowly the injured 
wing was healing but she could not 
fly. 

One morning she began to walk 
about and catch frogs for her break- 
fast. With her long, green bill she 
picked insects from the bushes. 
Every day she grew more and more 


“Our GLEEFULLY cried 
Grinny Possum climbing up onto 
his mother’s back, “‘this is going to 
be fun! A lot more fun than riding 
in a pouch.” 

“You will have to hold on tight,” 
warned Mother Possum arching her 
tail over her back. “Each of you 
children curl your tail tightly around 
my tail and brace your feet so you 
won't fall off — hurry, we want to 
get them eggs before someone else 
finds them.” 

Mrs. Possum with her ten grinning 
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active, but she could not raise her- 
sel’ from the ground. At first Mr. 
Crane seemed to be uneasy, but as 
the days passed he seemed to grow 
contented. Then they must have 
decided to make their home in those 
marshlands. 

One warm spring day Mrs. Crane 
began moving from hummock to 
hummock. In and out among the 
grasses she roved, peering here and 
there, and at last, she found what 
she was looking for. 

Not far from the edge of the pond 
stood a high mound. It was high 
enough so that no water reached the 
top of it. It was just the place for a 
nest. 

To this mound she began to carry 
marsh grass and reed stems, until 
the nest was two feet across and 
eighteen inches high. When the 
little home-nest was finished, she 
laid two buffy, blotched eggs in it. 

The big, white wing was healing 
fast now and one day she flew with 
her mate to Farmer John’s corn- 
field. What a breakfast they had! 

Suddenly they heard voices as 
Farmer John and another man 
came walking across the field. 
Quickly the man raised a gun which 
he was carrying. 

“Stop!” cried Farmer John. “No- 
body can shoot anything on this 
farm!” 

“But they are whooping cranes!” 
cried the man. “They are good to 
eat. Besides they are eating your 
corn!” 


Little Grinny Possum 


ELSIE BAILEY FRAZIER 


little boys and girls started slowly 
across the woods in the moonlight. 
The little possums had never en- 
joyed a ride so much! This was their 
first ride out where they could see 
anything at all. Always before they 


had ridden in their mother’s pouch. 


There they slept and grew until 
they were big enough to ride on 
their mother’s back and run around 
on the ground. 

“How far is it to the guinea-hen’s 
nest?” inquired Grinny looking 
around. “I can’t wait to taste them 


“They are welcome to all the corn 
they want,” said the farmer. “T’ll 
plant an acre just for them if they 
will stay here. I’ve never seen one 
in this section before. I’d give a 
great deal to see flocks of them like 
there used to be here!” 

“You're crazy!” said the hunter. 
“Well, we’ve frightened them away, 
so I can’t get one this time.” 

“No, nor any other time!”’ said 
the farmer, sternly. 

The cranes did not visit the corn- 
field again, for now Mrs. Crane 
must sit on her nest to keep the two 
precious eggs warm. 

And then one day there were two 
little, brownish babies following 
Mother Crane around the marsh- 
lands. They looked very small be- 
side their tall mother, but how they 
did grow! Soon they could catch 
their own fish and frogs. The corn 
was too large to pull now, but 
sometimes they caught grasshop- 
pers in the meadow. 

And so the summer passed. The 
young cranes were now almost as 
large as their parents. 

One evening in late autumn a 
strange noise filled the air above 
the old pastureland. Father Crane 
looked up suddenly. Yes, it was a 
flock of cranes on their way to the 
Southland. Loudly he called to his 
family and instantly they followed 
him into the air. Up, up, and up 
they flew until they joined the flying 
triangle, and on they all flew to- 
ward. the southern marshlands. 


eggs. 


“Tt’s way across the woods in a 
fence-row, hidden in the weeds,” 
answered Mother Possum. “I saw 
it last night when I was hunting 
dorbugs.”’ 

“Why didn’t you get them then?” 
asked Grinny’s sister, Silver Hair. 

“I had no time to do anything but 
race up a tree when Sly Fox came 
slipping along the fence. He almost 
caught me at that.”’ A shiver ran 
down Mrs. Possum’s back that 
shook every little possum. Just then 
she stopped still and _ listened. 
“Crickets!” she whispered. ‘“Chil- 
dren, get off my back and stay right 
here!” 

Without a word the little possums 
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uncurled their tails and slid from 
their mother’s back. Mrs. Possum 
slipped away listening this way and 
that to find out just where the 
cricket’s chirp was coming from. 
Soon she was scratching in the grass. 
Sure enough, there was a big fat 
cricket — and close by, a nest of 
mice! When the Possum family had 
finished its meal the little ones 
climbed onto their mother’s back, 
curled their tails carefully around 
hers and on they started again for 
the guinea-hen’s nest. 

“Look, Mother!” cried Grinny. 
“What are those on that tree? They 
look good enough to eat.” 

Mrs. Possum stopped and looked 
up into the tree. ““Persimmons,” she 
explained. “They are good to eat — 
but not until Jack Frost touches 
them.” 

“They look good enough to me 
right now. May I have one?” 
begged Grinny. 

“No,” firmly answered his mother. 
“We have had no frost to ripen 
them.” 

The little possum was still grumb- 
bling as they neared the edge of the 
woods. All at once Mrs. Possum 
exclaimed, ‘‘Elderberries! Here are 
enough that we each can have all we 
want!” The little possums fell to 
eating the luscious fruit — all but 
Grinny who sat by a stump pouting 
all because he could not have a 
green persimmon. 

When they had eaten till they 
could hold no more they took sup 
their journey and it wasn’t long till 
they arrived at the guinea-hen’s 
nest. With a loud “Patter-rack! 
patter - rack!” Mrs. Guinea - hen 
jumped off her nest, flew high over 


the fence and ran “‘patter-racking” 
as hard as she could across the 
meadow. 

My! how good those eggs did 
taste! As their mother cracked each 
shell the little possums were right 
there to eat the delicious part 
inside. All but Grinny who could 
think of nothing but persimmons. 
Slipping away he headed back to 
the forbidden fruit. Passing an oak 
tree he nearly jumped out of his 
fur when a strange voice called, 
“Hello, Grinny! Where are you 
going?” 

Looking up he spied another 
possum. “Look out! You'll fall!” 
he screamed at the other high up in 
the tree, head down, swinging by 
his tail. 

“No, I won't,” answered the 
possum. “My tail is strong. Any- 
way this is the only way I can reach 
the eggs in this nest — say! I'll be 
down in a minute then let’s go 
across the meadow to Mr. Farmer’s 
chicken-house and get a nice fat 
hen for dinner.” 

“‘No hen could be half so good as 
persimmons,” replied Grinny 
ambling off across the grass. 

“If you eat persimmons before 
frost, young fellow, you won't be 
able to grin for a month,” his new 
friend called after him. 

Grinny reached the persimmon 
tree. A beautiful green- persimmon 
lay on the ground. Grinning from 
ear to ear the little possum grabbed 
it and took a great big bite. “Oh! 
oh!” he sputtered, “what a horrid 
taste!” Grinny’s mouth began to 
pucker. Soon it was puckered till he 
couldn’t grin -- not even a little bit. 
He tried to stretch his mouth into a 


Live Gliders 


ALLEN CHAFFEE 


Lemur woke in his home in 
the top of the blue gun tree. Lemur 
lived across the Pacific Ocean, in 
\ustralia, where there are groves 
of eucalyptus trees. He was a gentle 
creature, with a face like a puppy’s. 
hut he had legs almost as long as a 
nonkey’s. 

Away down at the foot of the tall 


tree he could hear a_ scratching 
sound. Lemur peered and listened. 
It was a civet — a killer, and the 
civet was after him. 

What should he do, Lemur asked 
himself. He was no fighter, and 
there was no very good place to 
hide. He would have to jump for it. 
He couldn’t fly, for that takes 
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smile but it was no use, his usual 
happy grin was gone. He dropped 
his head onto his little paws and 
began to cry. 

“Woof! woof!’ Every hair on 
Grinny’s back stood straight up as 
he heard that bark. He started to 
run but the dog was so near he knew 
he could never get away. Over on 
the ground he rolled and closed his 
eyes. There he lay, “playing pos- 
sum,” the big dog sniffing him from 
head to foot. Then giving a final 
sniff the dog trotted off. Grinny was 
afraid to move and right there his 
mother with his nine little sisters 
and brothers on her back found him. 

“Grinny!” she cried. “What is 
the matter? Smile at me!” 

Grinny opened one eye a small 
peep then began to cry. “I can’t,” 
he sobbed. “My grinner 
work!” 


won't 


“Grinny Possum!” Mrs, Possum 
gave him a severe shake. “Have 
you been eating persimmons?” 

“Just — just -— one bite,” whim- 
pered the frightened Grinny. 

“Didn’t I tell you that persim- 
mons are not good until Jack Frost 
touches them?” scolded his mother. 
“They pucker your mouth.” 

Grinny really did then. 
““Won’t — won’t — I — I ever grin 
again?” 

“Oh, in time the pucker will 
come out,” replied Mother Possum. 
*“Now hop up on my back, we want 
to get home before daylight.” 


‘“‘Were — were the guinea-hen’s 
eggs awlully good?” inquired little 
Grinny Possum trying not to look 
too sheepish. 


wings. But he could glide like a 
falling leaf. 

The ground looked pretty far 
away. A fall from the top of the tall 
gum tree would probably break a 
leg. But Lemur had a pretty clever 
trick. He could turn himself into a 
glider. He could glide from that 
tree top, and land on the ground a 
long way off, then climb another 
tree. 

Stretching his legs as wide as he 
could, with all his toes out, he took 
off from a high branch. Now Lemur 
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had a loose skin. This furry skin 
would stretch from his sides to his 
toes. It would stretch from his neck 
to the tip of his tail. And when he 
was all stretched out flat, he was a 
live glider. 

Keeping himself stretched as far 
as he could stretch, Lemur began 
sailing from his tree top. And if the 
civet saw him, it couldn’t catch 
him. Slowly, slowly Lemur glided 
on the wind. Slowly he sank toward 
the ground. But he would land a 
long way from where the civet was 
hunting. He glided very slowly. 
When he landed on the sun-baked 
ground, he touched it as lightly as a 
floating leaf. It didn’t hurt a bit. 

Sometimes the lemur is called a 
colugo, or a cobego. Perhaps these 
names fit better than “flying lemur.” 
For he doesn’t really fly, of course. 
But the men of science tell us he can 
almost fly. They say the lemur — or 
the cobego or colugo — could really 
fly if only he had longer fingers and 
stronger muscles.* 

There are several other animals 
that can glide. The “flying squirrel’ 
is better known than Lemur. The 
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little squirrel of our Eastern woods 
comes out in the evening and glides 
from tree top to forest floor, or from 
a high branch to a lower branch. 
With his big night-seeing eyes, he 
has a pretty face. The American 
flying squirrel is a pale, grayish 
little fellow with soft fur. 

But in other parts of the world 
there is a larger flying squirrel. 
In Asia lives a squirrel three feet 
long — as large as a good sized dog. 
This is a brighter colored squirrel. 
The big fellow can glide long dis- 
tances, with his strong legs stretched 
out. 

The giant flying squirrel can 
glide better than the Jemur, in one 
way. He can make a quick turn, if 
he wants to. This quick turn makes 
it easy for him to slow down, or 
speed up. He is an expert glider. 
When he wants to land on a tree 
trunk, he can land head-up. 

In Australia, where the kangaroos 
carry their babies in their furry 
pockets, lives another glider. This 
furry glider is not a real squirrel. 
It is one of the pocket people, and 
carries its baby in its furry pouch 


A Story About Spiders 


AGNES CHOATE WONSON 


W wen WE contrast the spider 
and the bee, we almost think of 
human society. The bee is the 
respectable, organized worker; the 
spider is the bandit, the pirate, of 
the animal world. We are apt to 
praise the bee, and destroy the 
spider! Yet the spider has many 
interesting habits and characteris- 
tics worthy of study. 

One of the most fascinating things 
to watch about a spider is the 
spinning of her web to obtain food. 
Always the female does all the work. 
The common garden spider is a 
most skillful web-builder, netting 
her meals in meshes of her web! 
She chooses some spot like between 
grasses or bush-branches or across 
some fence corner. She drops, or, 
jumps, from one support to another, 
“paying out” a tiny, gray silk-like 
cable behind her, fastening it where- 


ever she can. Soon an_ irregular 
space is enclosed. Often the spider 
runs along these lines to test them. 
When the space is cut into four 
nearly equal parts, she spins 
“spokes” across the wheel-like web. 
Many crossings make a_ strong 
center. 

Next the spider weaves spiral 
lines crossing the spokes and gluing 
the joints. All of these lines are 
studded with tiny sticky beads 
which attract and help catch in- 
sects. 

' Many spiders do not live in their 
webs, but hide in tiny-woven nests 
near by. With many eyes in her 
head, the spider can look every- 
where; an insect or bug jumps into 
the web. A trap line has been 
strung by the spider from the 
center of the web to her nest; this 
(Turn to lage €4) 


when it glides. Its real name is 
phalanger. The men of science have 
named the phalanger because of the 
way it can spread its fingers and 
toes, with the furry skin between 
them. The phalanger is often called 
a flying squirrel, but it is really a 
marsupial (a pocket-person) like the 
kangaroo. 

Some of these phalangers are as 
big as the giant squirrels. One is 
three feet long, from the tip of its 
nose to the tip of its tail. But many 
are smaller. And there is even one 
phalanger hardly bigger than a 
mouse. The little creature can glide, 
and it carries its baby in its furry 
pocket. 

So far, we have named three live 
gliders —- the lemur, the flying 
squirrel, and the phalanger. There is 
a fourth furry glider. It is very 
different from the others. It has 
scales on its tail. These scales over- 
lap, like the scales on a snake. It is 
called a scaled-tail. It too can glide 
from a tree top when it wants to get 
away from danger in a hurry. 

(*The bat is not a glider. The bat 
can really fly with its wings.) 
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Mother and Daughter Outfits 


DYER KUENSTLER 
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Mopern fashion magazines 
frequently feature Mother and 
Daughter Outfits. In these attrac- 
tive sketches the little girl’s costume 
resembles her mother’s in material, 
style and color. 

In the world around us many 
small animals resemble their mothers 
in the same way. A rolly-poly bear 
cub is a cute edition of her powerful 
clumsy looking mother. Except for 
her long legs, a tiny colt may be an 
exact copy of the mare. Calves are 
small cows, minus horns. Mother 
Bison and her baby are also very 
much alike, even though Mamma 
has two curved horns, and a quan- 
tity of hair under her chin. 

Mrs. and Miss Bunny-Rabbit 
follow the same fashion, and so do 
Junior and Mrs. Kangaroo: and 
little Miss Camel is a pleasing baby 
replica. of her ungainly shopworn 
parents. 

There are many other similar 
Mother and Daughter Outfits in the 
animal world. See how many you 
can discover for yourselves. 

The striped children of tigers also 
resemble their parents. However, 
the stripes on the cubs seem larger 
in proportion, and closer together 
than the ones which adorn Mamma’s 
splendid coat. 

The same may be said about baby 
zebras. When seen at a zoo, the 
zebras’ stripes command our atten- 
tion. However when zebras roam 
about among the tall weeds and 
grasses of their native land, their 
remarkable stripes look like streaks 
of sunlight and shadow, and help 
to hide the pretty creatures from 
their enemies. 

Miss Giraffe is a cute duplicate of 
her long legged mamma, but from 
the knee down, on each of Missie’s 
front legs, there is a long dark line, 
which is not noticeable on Mother’s 
long tin legs. 

Other baby animals resemble their 
parents in shape, but wear coats of a 
slightly different color. Little Miss 
llippo is a baby edition of her 
heavy looking mamma, clad in her 
grey leathery suit. Certain portions 
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of the baby hippopotamus are the 
same dull color, but for the first few 
weeks, she also has large areas of 
clean looking pink skin. 

The Malayan tapir’s back and 
sides are white, but her shoulders, 
head, neck, legs and tail are black. 
Her little daughter resembles her 
in shape, but wears a strange coat 
composed of odd white stripes and 
dots, on a dark ground. 

A little fawn also has a spotted 
coat; but as he grows older these 
spots gradually fade away. Why are 
the coats of these last two infant 
animals so unlike the ones worn by 
their parents? 

You have guessed the answer! 
Nature has designed these unusual 
coats to enable these babies to hide 
among dense foliage, while their 
mothers wander away to find food 
and water. 

A short time ago, a boy and his 
father went into the woods to 
try to get a few photographs of a 
young fawn. As they wandered 
about with their cameras Ted paused 
to glance at a thick cluster of weeds 
and undergrowth. He was looking 
right at a sleeping baby fawn, but 
she was so well camouflaged that he 
did not see her until she raised her 
pretty head. 

Instantly Ted snapped her pic- 
ture. Then as he did not want to 
scare the timid little fawn, he crept 
away, for he knew that the baby’s 
mamma had told her to remain in 
that same spot until she returned. 
Practically all baby animals are 
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pretty, even tiny pigs. But this 
cannot be said of all little birds. 
Many of them are almost naked 
when they hatch from their eggs. 
They also possess huge, hungry 


looking mouths, long thin necks 
and odd little bodies. 

However all baby birds are not 
ugly. The young flamingo is a 
fluffy, cuddly little fellow. Tiny 
yellow ducklings and alert wee 
chicks are also darling little crea- 
tures. But we see no Mother and 
Daughter Outfits here, for Junior 
Flamingo’s parents have unusually 
long necks and legs, and large 
queer shaped bills. Miss Yellow 
Duckling’s mother is white, and 
Mrs. Hen, the chick’s mamma, may 
be either reddish-brown, speckled, 
white or black. 

But among the reptiles Madam 
and Missie Outfits seem to be the 
thing. Young lizards resemble their 
parents, and so do little snakes. Miss 
Turtle is very like her odd looking 
mamma, and Missie Alligator is a 
rather cute copy of her huge, 
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alarming mother. In spite of these 
striking likenesses however, reptile 
mothers and daughters rarely asso- 
ciate with each other, as the young 
are well able to take care of them- 
selves. 

The youngsters of frogs and toads 
have very little likeness to their 
parents. Mrs. Frog’s tiny daughter 
is at first a legless water creature, a 
roundish tadpole with a long fat 
tail. The baby newt, another amphi- 
bian, looks a little like her mother, 
but the tiny creature possesses gills, 
which gradually disappear as the 
little newt grows older. 


Now suppose we consider the 
mothers and daughters of the bug 
and inseat world. Tiny spiders are 
miniature copies of their mothers, 
but as a rule there is no resemblance 


Holidays in the Primary Grades 
(From Page 6) 


Before the year ends, on Mothers’ 
Day, the children like to carry home 
something practical as far as little 
folks can make it — a piece of 
simple weaving or a tie-dyed scarf, 
which a second-grader can create — 
a clay figurine, earrings or pins made 
from shells; — and even the kinder- 
garten children can fashion these 
from pretty buttons with perhaps 
a bit of filagree trimming; or they 
may paint an original picture, just 
for Mothers’ Day. 

Not something copied or a piece 
of work which is too sophisticated 
for a young child to create — but 
a thing which is his own and gives 
satisfaction and pleasure in de- 
signing for a particular occasion — 
that is the art product which should 
be the natural outcome of special 
seasons and holidays that come 
ilong as the year rolls round. 


What Are Your Spelling Results 
(From Page 13) 


tions in assigning the work for the 
day. Such assignments should be 
lefinite and specific. They should 
ndicate for each word the number 
if times it is to be repeated or used 
n a sentence, and if necessary the 
articular parts or difficulties of the 


whatever between mother and child. 
The infants of bees, flies, ants and 
other insects are ugly helpless grubs. 

Who would believe that a hungry 
caterpillar, whose one ambition is 


word that should be kept in mind 
by the pupils. Instead of saying 
merely, “Copy each word ten 
times,” how much better for the 
teacher to give directions like the 
following: “Copy the two hardest 
words ten times.”” Write the word 
and underline the hard part, “Close 
your eyes and picture the word,” 
“Look at the word and think how it 
sounds,” etc. Independent study 
and review provide the repetition 
necessary to automatic control. 


Testing the Words 


Three kinds of tests are distin- 
guishable — preliminary, main and 
review test. The purpose of the pre- 
liminary test is to provide the 
teacher with accurate and detailed 
information as to the average and 
particular spelling difficulties of 
words before testing. The main test 
follows the teaching exercise, gs a 
test of immediate recall. Review 
tests occur after longer intervals 
to show retention and to give chil- 
dren additional drill in the use of 
words. The common practice is to 
use the column test. This practice 
is justified on the grounds of ex- 
pediency rather than upon its peda- 
gogical merits. The difficulty is that 
it does not show the child’s skill in 
contextual Some 


teachers use the column test two 


use of words. 


to devour as much leaf-material as 
it can, in the least possible time, is 
the son or daughter of the pretty 
moth or butterfly that flits gaily by 
overhead. 


days a week, the phrase test (brown 
mittens) two days a week, the sen- 
tence test one day a week. (I have 
some brown mittens.) 


Incentives for Good Spelling 


Certainly idle busy work or the 
parrot memorizing of rules is no 
great incentive for the child’s better 
spelling. Neither is the old-fashioned 
method of keeping the child after 
school and having him copy each 
word twenty-five to fifty times. 
Many times the more often he 
copies the word, the less resemblance 
it bears to its original form. The 
need for securing variety and main- 
taining interest in the work is the 
teacher’s real job. The spelling 
exercise may be frequently organ- 
ized into contests of various sorts in 
which the child competes with 
child, row with row, boys with 
girls, grade with grade, school with 
school, etc. In recent times, a more 
salutary form of competition has 
come into use, namely, the compe- 
tition of the child, group, or grade 
with its own record. By the use of 
the graph, the progress of each 


child may be made clear and defi- 
nite. Through graphs, exhibits, con- 
tests, the work may prove stimulat- 
ing and vital and the old spelling 
lesson will take on a new and more 
purposeful look. 
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CROSSWORD PUZZLE (AcE 64) 


HORIZONTAL Yi 
A small fish Yj) 


Land surfaces | 


To deliver a speech 


A molding 


Sea transportation. abbre- 


A paragraph added to a = YW 


letter, abbreviated 
Abbreviation for a continent 


Like 
The whole Y 

An amphibion animal Gos 

A title of courtesy for a 
gentleman, abbreviated Yj 
Abbreviation for Anglo- Z 

Saxon 

A direction 

A note of the scale 

Belonging to 

An astringent 

Peruse 


Light producing devices 


In like manner Pronounced through the 
Encourages 


Support nose 
Tattered garments Coarse grasses 
VERTICAL You did this to your dinner Total 
Strong winds Stocked to overflowing A sprite 
Exist Landed properties Sphere 
Not so much Weapons ; Payment for service rend- 
A grain Charity ered 
A paragraph added to a A negative reply A state abbreviated 
letter, abbreviated A measure of area q Near 


THE FIRST THANKSGIVING (History Crossword Puzzle) 
AGNES CHOATE WONSON 
Definitions: 
- Across 
1. A little band of people 
. “The Mother Country” 
. What the Pilgrims gave to God 
Down 
. Where they landed 
. Name of their ship 
4. The people they found here 
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NOVEMBER, 1950 
Number in Everyday Living 
(From Page 25) 


2— Bragdon, Lillian — “Tell 
Me the Time, Please,” Stokes. 

3 — Brindze, Ruth — “The Story 
of Our Calendar,” Vanguard. 

4 — Carter, Mary — “The Story 
of Money,” Farrar. 

5 — Foster, Constance — “This 
Rich World: The Story of Money,” 
McBride. 

6 — Ilin, M. -- 
It?” Lippincott. 

7 — Milham, W. I. 


*What Time Is 


“Time and 


These are chosen from the first 
three verses. List all the words 
starting with L from the last three 
verses and write them under the 
picture of the girl and the lamb. 
How many words are there of each? 

Next, we can color the pictures. 
Use crayons or paints. Make some 
of the trees green, some yellow- 
green and some blue-green. The 
sunny side of the house may be 
lighter than the shady side. 

Maybe you would like to draw 
a picture about some other words 
in these verses. 
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L is for land, 

For look and for long; 
For low, and for listen 

To the lark’s lovely song. 


L is for late, 

For luck and for led; 
For lad and for lame 
And a Jump on his head. 


L is for lamb, 

For last and for leap; 
For like and for lane 
And little, lost sheep. 


8 — Smith, David E. — “Num- (Page 46) 
ber Stories of Long Ago,” Ginn K is for keeps, age 
, ' For kite and for kid; The designs may be repeated as 
For kick ink . 
Alphabet Work Page or kick and for kink, a whole or separate parts used in 


(Pages 32-33) 


Our alphabet seat-work pages 
take us into the country as usual, 
where hills and flowers, and trees 
and birds prove there is a beautiful 
world all about us. The little verses 
specialize on words starting with the 
letters K and L. List all the K 
words on the dotted lines below the 


And the key that T hid. 


K is for kind, 

For kiss and for kings, 
For keen and for kernel, 
And the kettle that sings. 


K is for kill, 
For keg and for kale, ~ 


repeats to form borders. For other 
uses designs may be traced and 
colored. The cones are brown, 
branches gray and needles green. 
Turkeys may be light brown or 
white with red wattles. The Puritan 
girls wear white caps and collars, 
the boy a gray hat, white collar, 
gray coat. Paint all flesh light 


h K is for kitty orange, hair soft yellow to which a 
pi picture with the boy and the kite. With soft, fuzzy, tail. little red is added. 
Start young hands 
rend- RIGHT . 
Leading primary school authorities agree 
that children write better with a thick. 
soft lead that makes a black mark with 
little effort . . . in a thick wood case that 
does not cramp the hand. 
4245 SOF cacte ALPHA 
” 
ce God Eagle 245 ALPHA was especially devel- 
_ oped to fit these specifications, and €-THRU clear plastic rulérs and 
on ;, , drawing devices give you a com- 
283 eacte PRACTICE Chomi- Sealed plete line to feature for back-to- 
d here iss o school. Their high quality and mul- 
‘ole utili ld wi 
Eagle 283 PRACTICE is the perfect 
renown. They're priced for profits— 
transition in softness and size between : 
Alph d th riti one seme. designed for eye appeal— 
Both have been the approved pencils for 
= | first and second grade use in the nation’s “sr Send for Catalog. 
i schools for a quarter of a century. 
Are they standard in your school? 
|| EAGLE PENCIL CO., 708 E. 13th St., NEW YORK Ct UY 
HARTFORD, 


Cc O WN 
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Safety Poster 
(Page 42) 


Firearms are not a toy and should 
never be handled by children. The 
Safety Brownie has a good slogan 
this month for you to remember. 
It is well to use safety rules in 
using toy guns of any sort. Can 
you name some rules which you 
think would be helpful to avoid any 
accidents with even toy guns or 
weapons of any sort? 

Color the Poster: 

Color the big letters in the word 
“stop” a bright red-orange. Color 
the background a bright yellow. 
The Safety Brownie is dressed in 
a green suit with red shirt and yel- 
low mitts and shoes and hair. The 
gun is black and brown. Color the 
strip of foreground beneath Brown- 
ie’s feet with the same red-orange 
as lettering above. 


November Calendar 
(Page 44) 


The opossum is grayish white 
with brown legs and white toes. 
The head and throat are white. 
Paint the ears black with a white 
tip. The branch is brown, moon 
soft yellow and the persimmons dull 
orange. 

If enclosing line is used paint 
the sky blue. 


A Story About Spiders 
(From Page 58) 


is like a door bell! A visitor is 
announced; out comes the spider; 
quickly she weaves a band around 
the floundering insect, swathes it 
several times, then drags it into her 
nest to eat! 

There are many kinds of spider 
webs ranging from funnel-shaped to 
tissue-like woven sheets of paper. 
There are also many kinds of spid- 
ers; some catch their food by speed 
of foot, some by leaping from 
hiding, some by spreading nets in 
front of their victims. There is the 
Raft spider which actually builds 
tiny leaf-boats so that it may float 
on ponds to catch insects. The 
Trapdoor spider lives in the ground 
and covers its hole with woven silk 
covers. 


Perhaps the “Airplane” spiders 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


SENCO * 


are most remarkable. Long before 
planes or even balloons were dis- 
covered, spiders learned how to fly! 
A spider climbs to a fence-post top; 
spins out a silk thread which the 
breeze carries upward. Other threads 
are added, making a waving mass 
of gossamer fabric. The wind lifts 
the air ship, the spider leaves the 
post and away it sails! Sometimes it 
travels for days before landing 
again! When it wishes to land it 
spins out a drop-cord to a landing 
place. 

Only a few spider-species are 
poisonous; these being the large 
spiders of tropical countries. The 
Bird Spider, with leg-spread 7 to 
8 inches long, is the largest specimen 
known. 


RULERS & 
 YARDSTICKS 


NOVELTY"“CO,, INC. 


P. O. BOX 30, SENECA FALLS 5, NEW YORK 


College of Cducaltion 


Thorough Preparation for Teaching 


Nursery School Kindergarten, Primary and Upper 
Elementary Grades. Children’s demonstration school 
and observation center. On Chicago's lovely North 
Shore. Beginning classes and specially designed 
courses for teachers and college graduates. Fall, Mid- 
year and Summer terms. Write for Catalog. 


K. RICHARD JOHNSON, PH. D., Pres. 
Box 012P FVANSTON, ILL. 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 


Kindergarten and 
Primary Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN 
REPRESENTATIVE 


THE GEORGE M. HENDRY CO. | 
LIMITED 
146 Kendall Avenue 
Toronto 4, Ontario, Canada 
Write for Cataloque 


(Canadian Customers Only) 


MILTON BRADLEY KINDERGARTEN 
PRIMARY and ART SUPPLIES 
For over 15 years we have represented 
Milton Bradley Company. A complete 
stock of their merchandise is carried in 

Kansas ane at all times. 


rite for Catalog 
HOOV ER BROS., Inc. 


1020-22 Oak Street Sekai City 6, Mo. 


TEACHERS COME WEST WHERE IT PAYS TO TEACH 

Kindergarten and Primary Teachers, we need you for the Best Pay- 

ing positions in the Best Cities in the West, including Ariz., Calif., 
Ore., Wash., which pay the highest salaries. 


Unexcelled 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS. AGENCY. 


§=Member 
N.A.T.A. 


Largest, Most Widely Patronized Teachers Agency in West 
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SOCIAL 
STUDY 
PROJECTS 


In the study of farm or 
home life, Plasteline mod- 
eling correlates naturally 
with Social Studies. The 
entire class may participate 
in working out this farm 
project, some children mak- 
ing the house, some the 
people, some the farm ani- 
mals, etc. This gives each 
child an opportunity for 
self-expression. Using Plas- 
teline in a variety of colors 
adds realism and interest 
to any project. 


Children in Primary Grades 
do much better Modeling with 


AS LL LINE 


TRADE MARK 
for this material is so clean that it eliminates all the untidiness caused by 


ordinary clays. No aftermath of lost time in ‘‘cleaning up” is necessary 
where Plasteline is used — just put it away in its box until next time. 


PLASTELINE is always soft and pliable, making it possible to leave un- 
finished work of one lesson to be finished at another time. It does not shrink. 
It does not soil the hands. It requires no mixing before using but is ready 
for modeling when taken from the package. 


a Flexibility is a feature of Use PLASTELINE for Modeling in Your School 
Plasteline. Rolled into thin Made in the following colors: 

strands, it clings together 4560R Blue 456K Clay Color 456B Gray Green 

and may be twisted, with- 456M Bronze Green 456J Cream 456A Terra Cotta (Red) 
} out breaking, into any de- 456C Dark Brown 
j sired form for baskets like 456Z Assorted, 4 colors, % lb. ea., 


above or in flat strips for Cream, Terra Cotta, Bronze 
‘‘lattice work’’ effects. Green, Dark Brown 


— a Superior Plastic Clay for 
Educational Use in all 


School Grades 


COMPOSITE 
CLAY 


MADEINUS A 


Bey 
MODELIN® 


CLEAN » NON-POISONOUS ANTISEPT 


ALWAYS SOFT AND PLASTIC . FOR 


Write for circular showing ‘‘Things to Make’’ with Plasteline 
JSE IN EVERY GRADE FROM KINDER 


GARTEN 10 ADVANCED ART SCHOOLS MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


New York: 200 Fifth Ave. Chicago: 811 S. Wabash Ave. 
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Where Progress Is the Measure of Achievement 


As in every other field, the year’s end brings 
to art instructors a chance to measure 
achievement in terms of their pupils’ prog- 
ress. And experienced instructors know at 
first hand how much fine quality materials 
can contribute to progress in every grade 
from Kindergarten on. That is why 


MILTON BRADLEY 
FINE WATER COLORS 


have become the standard as a dependable 
aid in teaching appreciation for color and 
skill in their use the country over. 


For in Milton Bradley Water Colors you 
are sure not only of brilliant, true-value 
colors, but of the extra care in the selection 
of materials and processing which makes 
them easier to work with for both beginners 
and advanced students. 


From the New 
Milton Bradley Water Color Folder 


Here, for instance, are two of the most 
widely favored Milton Bradley Water Color 
sets. These, and other Water Color sets, are 
described in our new folder, ‘‘Milton Brad- 
ley Fine Water Colors.” Write for it today. 


And for Better Crayon Work 
the New Milton Bradley 


CRAYRITE 


of improved composition assures 
smoother marking, more brilliant 
colors and perfect blending qualities. 


For detailed instruction on the ap- 
plication of Crayrite and other 
Milton Bradley crayons send for 
the colorfully illustrated brochure, 
‘**Getting the Most Out of Crayons.” 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
NEW YORK: 200 Fifth Ave. CHICAGO: 811 So. Wabash 
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